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Prominent Members of the Faculty of The von Ende School of Music, 
New York 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Hatt, 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus. 


Church, 


New York. 


Positions Secured. 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


rux W. zath St. Tel. 4934 Columbus. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. 


phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 


Musical Stenogra- 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATUKA SOPRANO, 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER, 
6e4 West igsth St. : New Yerk. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
803 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 1022 Aeolian ms 


el, 8296 Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 





BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mes. Henry Soci Miss Susan S. 
*ositive Expert 
silive . . 

Breath Con- B () ] ( FE. ps ema . 
tre *€ “ " Jiction In ¢ 
"Pag ' VOCAL STUDIOS ice as, : 
The Coronet, 57 W 8th St. Tel. 2450 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

826 Carnegie Hall. 

Tel, 1350 Columbus. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
106 W, goth St. Phone, 3552 River. 
Exclusive m’g’t of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
ast W. voth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 





Mme. Anna E. Ziecrer, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 
Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Summer Term, July 19-August 28. 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall. Studio phone, 1472 Circle, 


House phone, 3443 Morningside 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House, 

Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone. 3967 Tremont 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
Special Summer Course. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
49 West &sth St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
172 E. 117th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


254 W. rogth St. New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


Tel. 880 Morningside. sto W. 124th St. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 

Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 

professional and advanced singers. 

Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
*Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co, All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course, 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E, 34th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 


Residence, 34.Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
ta11 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East r4oth St. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto’ in all its Branches, 
Fall Term begins October rst. ’ 
308 West s6th St., Tel. 3539 Columbus, 
Send r2c, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers, 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Circle, 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C, 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, 
415 W. s7th St., N Tel. 3037 Col, 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Care Mason & Hamlin, 313 Fifth Ave., New York, 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone, Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FRiIgDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest fection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





Mr. anp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Puxo : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 
38 East 60th St. ’Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


’"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vIoLtInIsT. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertining 

in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 

number of pupils. 

Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. r 

[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 

231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
3U 6 Gl fo] l Diotion for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Praotically 


237 West 109th S' Stre New York 
Phone a 5930 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital 


2055 ~~ 7oth St., TT Ohio 
hone: Doan 2275 J 


PERMELIA renner (> ALE som 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL. 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street, Chicago, III. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St.. New York 


PAULINE LEMMER 


STUCKY 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 

















Voice CuLTuRE 
Art oF SINGING 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNE Vocal Music 


Summer School, June 21-August 27. 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 


wssuy,mP Ss 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


r STRICKLAND 


¥ Composer of ‘My Lassie,"" “Little White Bird,”* Eto. 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
430 West 118th Street - - New York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etc. 
Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 


70. FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 

















Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 





267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 
VOCAL 


{EDWARDS tite 


4000 Deimar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER®:.:. 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER--VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


care WILLARD as 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE ?i%: 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Elghth Ave... New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER ini PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


sBUTLER 


PUPILS wm 
aan Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, Ili. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-'6 King Edward Apt’s, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYSTEM 7. I«rrove> Music 


Stupy ror Becinwers, 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
36th St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 


614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home oF tHe Beetuoven Trio 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Mal, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., Chicago, II. 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano a Teacher 


(Belari Method) 





























828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - . ° 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 














Chicago 








412 Fifth Ave, New York. 
MAXIMILIAN 
Violinist 
101 yew att St. Telephone 


Morningside 8832. 
Bay “Studio, "Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
agg moe Snse be and nin 

nstructio 


Soloist with on York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 





Marion T. Marsh 
H A — Concert, Church, Instruction. 
Brooklyn, — Neen Precenee Tak W 


Helen Frances (  F-JA SEF, 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 
6 W. 98th St.. New York Phone River 7600 


GAGLIANO 


0 and Vocal Instruction 
Ww. onthe st. new York Phone: River 6137 


BOWNE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Orzra 


Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 








- MA>n 





>rmo> 





25 W. 42nd St. 


Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
s62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Musie School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomanss 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. pron Chure 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Piitadelphis. 

















Tel. 4422 Bryant | ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 
a TENOR VITTORIO CARP I 
+4 FINN gem | VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
N Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
NEW YORK 


Management: 
sor FIFTH AVENUE, 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 





SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 





iPLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 





owe DILLING 


Earpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St., N. ¥. City 
Telephone, Plaza 6746. 














TENOR——CO MPOSER | 


“Two Roses” “Ah Ley", but a Da 
Pe and a “Maiden’s Vea and Nay” 
Marie Antoinette. Suede. 66th & 67th Sts., N. Y. 





Phone, Oakland 3240 VA LET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 
at« HAMMANN | ARTHUR DUNHAM 
PIANIST CONDUCTOR 


1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 











MADAME VALERI tame te tetiee and thet cane 


Hot be corrected by her a“ iy tremolo Included, when bad 
training has not gone so f la the 
vocal chords." 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














‘ TIETJENS | 


PIANIST 


it East 69th St., New York Telephone 6266 Piaze 





JOHN B. MILLER, == 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ili. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West g7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musica! Club, Mendelssohn Club 


























tives cree Tig 








For Information 
Address - - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago 


FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 


I A Song Without Words 

Il Album Leaf 
Ill Serenata 
IV Minuet Antique, Ye Olden Times 
V Sarabande 





These are five unusually good numbers for use 
in concert, recital and teaching. Copies can be 
secured from any music dealer or directly from 
the gee, HARRY H. BELLMAN, 238 WUN- 
DER -STREET, READING, PA. Price, postpaid, 
torty cents. 





IKLIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; fies 
years at Institute of Musical A 

Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory "Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 
= june 1 and June 15. 

Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. baneveatse 


M.. Laura £. Morfill 


TEACHER OF SIN 
at Hotel 
mon 












Tone Production 
Interpretation 
Repertoire 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand, Maine 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg.. Chioags 
Room 16, Metropolitan 


Opera House — 


IBERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Asolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd 8t.., New Vork. Phone 6427 Bry ant 


ELSA LYON™™ =" 
Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical eens 
407 Pierce Building - 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Prodaction 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 VWest 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


WELLS 


~ 
TEN OR 


Management: Foster & David 
500_Fifth Ave. Tel.2023 Bryant 





Composer Pianist 
Concerts ané Recitals 
lastruction 
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One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GVERET 


THE JOHN perc oA COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 

















ARANICH:G: BACH 
“° Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


By making Kranich & Bach instruments from start 
to finish we do not have to depend upon an out- 








sider’s assurance that the wood in the cases and 
actions will not warp or crack. Every piece of lum- 
ber in our pianos is thoroughly seasoned in our own 
plant, and we know that ample time is given to 
the drying processes. 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue 





HARLEM WAREROOMS: 16 West 125th St., NEW YORK CITY 























CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Seonpttonel advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 





Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


er catalogue and information 
reas TZ Bertua Baur, Directress. 





" School of Music and Arts 


RALFE a. STERNER, Director 
Central Park West, Cor. 95th S 
Dormiltory tor Rt students 


SCOTT|{MIDDLETON 


““THE REVELATION," Etc. A 





Tel. 679 Riverside 





John Prindle 


56W pense .New SOW. Olst St. New York 


omposer of 
“JOHN O'DREAMS"’ 


ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT | i 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan yoy Co., New York 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


"THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still — built by its original 
maker. 

@ Its continued use in such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its ne tone — 
and durability. 33 ee $3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: MAKERS 














A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 





Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 
Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Mustcar 

CourIER. 








BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
FACTORY, 3 3 HOLLAND, MICH. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 


Coaching for fomy in French, Italian and English. 
est 6sth St., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 














Violinist 


FRANK WOELBER Instruction 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 339 


? YAHRR oatate Contralto 


rt - Recital and Opera 















































Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago CONSTANCE PURDY 
HERBERT MILLER Baritone Personal Suceava’ MAREE HAMMOND 
716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone, 4043 Morningside 

CT ARK Buitone 
bully, BENHAM Pianist | sce csc omy coop 

Concerts Recitals Lessons | Address Secretary, 63 Auditorium Bullding Chicago, Il. 

Studio, 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 

cponcep,_sirwic ZOE, FULTON 


239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils a ) 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 





Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women. Pittsburg, Ps. 


OLIVE KLINE 










Teacner or Sincino—Recitars 


Audubon 5393-J 
ve ice, Culture ant ae 


ee, altar. McCONNELL 


204 € stheteal att edt CW. 110th 8t.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West gad St., New York 


600 W. 139th St. 





—~MINNIE M.— 





Oscar Samncer 





Matshall GOBB: Soprano 


Management May 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Building Phaburgh, Pa. 


MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CuRLES | CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of EB, Com aio, aad His Famous 
Ind ian usic-T; 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PesLinine CO., BOSTON 


























K. 


VIRGIL 


Sates MAGNA LINE “cscs” 
Studios Chicago 
ye Virgil School of Music 


R SESSION b 
} Se wee Sat., June egins J Mon., June 28. 


address Secretary, eens Omiese 32 


ird Ave., New York. 








Season 1915-16 in America 
Address 414 West 12ist oe vow York. 
Management: Wolfsohn 


SOPRANO 
Management: Wolfsohn Bureau, | West 34th Street. New York 


S. Constantino 











Pietro A. 
PIAN Conoert Organist and Composer 
Management: GERTRUDE eae ec ago | STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


5942 So. Park Avenue 


SPENCER 


.- SOPRANO 


WALTER ANDERSON 
New York 








ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 


Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St., New Yerk 


THMOPN="| TUT OUCA 


Direction: 
171 West 57th Street 


iTRNKA 











CONCERT VIOLINIST 








108 W. 111th St, N.Y. City, Phone Cathedral 8905 
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MOSCOW DISCOVERS NEW 
COMPOSITIONS BY BORODINE. 





Solo Concerts Continue in Spite of War Shadow—New Works by New Men—Unfamiliar Borodine 
Compositions— Kussewitzki Leads Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 





Arbatte Deneshny 32, 
Moscow, Russia, May 8, 1915. 


War time conditions do not allow us to have foreign 
executants for our concerts. We have at our disposal only 
our own native pianists, violinists, singers, and conductors. 
They form a brilliant array of musicians—a convincing 
proof of the high musical culture our country has attained. 

A considerable number of concerts were given this sea- 
son, but I intend to mention in résumé the most important 
ones only. 


A CuHopin RECITAL. 


First of all there was a fine Chopin recital, given by 
Constantin Igoamnow, professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, a pianist of a high order. He showed intimate 
sympathy with the composer, and his playing rose to im- 
pressive heights of interpretative beauty. He gave a won- 
derfully compelling and eloquent rendering of the sonata, 
displaying a wealth of treasures in Chopin’s music. An 
art enjoyment of the first rank was afforded by this great 
pianist. 


MEDTNER COMPOSER AND PIANIST, 


Another most enjoyable evening was that by Nicolaus 
Medtner, a pianist, who performed only his own composi- 
tions. He belongs neither to the hypermodern school, nor 
the Russians. He is a direct descendant of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms. These great Ger- 
mans are the models of Medtner, but he never imitates 
them, for he has his own individuality with his own char- 
acteristic harmonies and rhythms. Three art factors, in- 
tellect, feeling and aesthetic sense, are in his music. The 
architectural side of his compositions always interests and 
is combined with excellent form. Strong personality and 
a clear and serious conception are features of his playing. 

Mme. Tahu-Rouban, a highly cultured singer, with a 
sympathetic voice, sang his Lieder, giving to each of them 
an individual rendering, showing clearly the poetic basis 
underlying them. Medtner himself was at the piano. 


Woman PIANISTS. 


Two charming pianists, Mme. Bekman-Tsherbina and 
Mme. Kogan-Libson deserve special commendation for 
their recitals. Mme. Bekman-Tsherbina had on her pro- 
gram Chopin, Scriabin, Debussy. She has a lovely touch 
and exquisite musical taste, and achieved an emphatic 
success. 


Mme. Kogan-Libson is a sympathetic pianist with a 
skilful technic and intellectual grasp of the pieces she 
performs. 

OTHER KEYBOARD PERFORMERS. 


Julius Iserlies, professor at the Philharmonic Musical 
High School, showed himself to be a splendid Chopin per- 





NICOLAUS MEDTNER. 


former at his three recitals, which followed closely one 
after another. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the pianists, Emil Rose- 
now and Weinberg, who gave a recital of pieces for two 
pianos, a branch of piano art not much cultivated here. 
In their playing of pieces by Rubinstein, Arensky, Grieg 
and Rachmaninow they displayed a mine of unexpected 
treasures. 


Discovery OF BoroprIneE Works. 


A short time ago Mr. Karatyguine, a writer on musical 
matters, announced the issue of works by Borodine hith- 














WHOLE NO. 1837. 





erto unfamiliar to musicians and never before published. 
The discovery aroused much interest. The works in ques- 
tion are a piano quintet and a trio for string instruments. 
The basis of the latter is a Russian song with variations. 
It bears the date of the year 1860, and consequently be- 
longs to the early period of the composer. Talent is in- 
dicated only in spots. The quintet on the contrary is full 
of grandeur with masterful musical development. It was 
beautifully performed by Bogoslowski (piano), Sibor (vio- 
lin), Mostrass (second violin), Bakaleinikow (viola) and 
Boukinik (cello). At this concert a large share of suc- 
cess was scored by Mme. Olenin d’Alheim, who sang 
lieder by Borodine and Moussorgski with artistic taste and 
aesthetic sense. 
Mopvern RussiaAN Composers. 

Eugen Gunst and the brothers Krein, daring innovators 
of the hypermodern school, organized a concert, the pro- 
gram of which consisted of their own compositions, cham- 
ber music, solos and songs, the last named beautifully 
sung by Pauline Dobbert and W. Raiski, both artists of 
high grade. These innovators are very talented com- 
posers, but time can only decide the real value of the new 
harmonic structure (unfamiliar to our ear and taste), and 
the new form for expressing musical thoughts and inten- 
tions. There is nothing final in music—new ideas are 
eternal. 

PuitHarRMoNic MusicaL HicH ScHoot. 

A brilliant concert was given at the large hall of the 
House of Nobility, the performers at which were pupils 
of the Philharmonic Musical High School. “Le déluge,” 
by Saint-Saéns, the first number, scored striking success 
The soloists, although inexperienced singers, showed ex- 
cellent training. Solo performances of pianists (pupils of 
Professor Koretshenko), violinists (pupils of Prof. Julius 
Conius), cellists (pupils of Prof. A. Brandakow), and 
singers (pupiis of the professors Mme. Sokolowo-Frelich, 
L. Donskou and Von Mool) furnished proof of the 
earnestness and high principles of the school. 

Boys anp Girts MAKE Music. 

A first attempt was made in Russia to have school girls 
and boys on a concert platform. The number of them 
was nearly 600. The war has stirred up the people of 
Russia musically, and it was thought appropriate to or- 
ganize a musical performance by the pupils of the higher 
classes of a kind which would be a tonal reflection of the 
national feeling. It was a happy enterprise, which had a 
brilliant result. The orchestra and the chorus of pupils 
were well trained; in a few weeks they were drilled into 
strict discipline and were able to perform works of really 
high musical value. The performance took place March 
26 at the Great Hall of the Moscow Conservatory, con- 
taining nearly 3,000. Many could not gain admittance, as 
this hall was overcrowded. 

The managers at the head of the undertaking exercised 
discrimination in choosing the music for the pupils. The 
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ieces on the program answered the needs of the moment This work never can be developed by others, for only his this mournful occasion the inside of the sacred church was 


d included the Russian anthem, as well as those of the  giant’s mind was aware of the goal being aimed at. 
Allies rhey were sung with enthusiasm by the fresh 


clear voices of the young people. 
Glinka, Borodin, Tschaikowsky, Kalinni- 


kow, Rebikow, Rachmaninow and Rimsky- 
Korsakow also were on the program. Two 
ruses a capella by Rimsky-Korsakow, 
m his opera, “Kitesh,” produced a 
marked impression. 
Solos on the piano and declamations 
vith accompaniment of music and chorus 


re performed with rousing effect, 
Ninte SyMpHony HEArpD. 


the close of this report I have to 

n an event of no little interest—the 
rformance of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
It is always an experience to hear 
is masterpiece, but at the present time 
he impression was even deepened by the 
ughts of the events on the battlefields. 
he ll “to be friends, to be brethren” 
roduced a strong effect. This is the real 
ue of music in its suggesting feelings 
f love and peace over the spirits of men. 


It was Sergei Kussewitzki who _ per- 
formed Beethoven’s ninth symphony at 
his seventh symphony concert. The mes- 

this broadminded man had in mind 
was to show us that the mission of the 


artist is to mold the links in the chain of 
international friendship. By this achieve- 


ment he acknowledged that a work by a 


German genius is fitted for performances 
even at a time when Germans are our 
enemies. Kussewitzki desires to let the 
music be the expression of the best ele- 


ments in personal and national character 
and confirmed by the performance of 
Beethoven's ninth symphony his disposi- 
tion to uphold everything that tends to a 
high plane of thinking and living 

Che orchestra, chorus and quartet were 

ery fine, so that praise bestowed on Kus- 
ewitzki as the conductor should be mixed 
vith approbation for the executants. 

On the same evening a cantata by Gret- 
shaninow was performed for the first 
time. It was a magnificent work. 

ELLEN VON TIpEBORL. 


SCRIABINE’S DEATH DEEPLY 
MOURNED IN MOSCOW. 


The Composer's Sudden Passing a Shock 
to Musical Circles— Significance of the 
Deceased— Solemn Funeral Ceremonics 

and Scriabine’s Simple Burial. 


Arhatte Deneshny 32, 
Moscow, Russia, May 1 191 


Al ndre Nikolaewitsh Scriabine passed 
at eight o'clock in the morning on 
after an illness which lasted 


ix days and was diagnosed as blood 


| news of his death was known very 

n in the town and struck with intense 
rrow ali those who heard it. His mu 
ian and artist friends hastened to take 
part in the prayers over his bier. There 
hardly one present whose eyes were 
Scriabine is dead.” That was the 

ht in every mind and overtopped 
noment all other considerations, 


en matters connected with the war. The 


ician left us in the flower of his 
irs, as he was only forty-two. He died 


ractically at the commencement of his 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


SCRIABINE’ Ss 


scriabine was a restless searcher after 
and each composition from his 

ive added proof of his courage 
riginality, His “Poeme Divin,” and 
xtase,” mystic, brilliant, dazzling 

works, and his “Prometheus,” full of im- 
ination and novelty, were, according to 


own assertion, only forerunners of 


mind. “The Mysterium” at which he was laboring hard 
hen he was stricken, remained unfinished. 
nceived on high planes with Scriabine’s own text. The 

i lared by his friends to be of ravishing beauty. brought into the church in close vicinity to his hoyse, On 


what he had in combined into a whole, united by one fundamental con- 
structive idea in form and execution. isfied. 


Scriabine dared to create a synthesis of separate elements 


adorned with plants and flowers. An endless number of 
wreaths were dedicated to the beloved great man by his 


The names of in art: music, dance, light, fire, all of which were to be friends and by various artistic and scientific institutions. 


THE FAMOUS KREMLIN IN MOSCOW. 
THE MUSEUM IN MOSCOW. 
UNIVERSITY IN MOSCOW. 
THE INSTITUTE AND SCHOOL FOR ORIENTAL LANGUAGES IN MOSCOW. 


It js an opus THE OBsEQUIES. 


The second day after Scriabine’s death, his coffin was 








The whole made a most impressive sight. 
At night a vigil was held. The chorus of 
Alexandre Archangelski rendered beauti- 
fully the anthems appropriate to the 
service, 

The last funeral mass took place on 
April 29 (on April 16 Russian date). The 
famous choir of the Synod College, which 
sings at the cathedrals of the Kremlin, 
performed the anthems. The choir was 
conducted by Danilen. The _ beautiful 
singing lent an especially solemn atmos- 
phere to the mournful ceremony. ‘The 
officiating priest made a touching oration. 
All the representative musicians and art- 
ists of Moscow were there, and profound, 
heartfelt grief manifested itself through- 
out. 

THE FUNERAL PROCESSION, 


The funeral procession through the 
streets was of a deeply impressive char- 
acter. The coffin was carried by Scria- 
bine’s friends and fellow musicians. An 
immense crowd escorted the remains of 
the composer. Among them was seen a 
large number of young people, who with 
linked hands made a chain along the pro- 
cession, singing the Russian anthem for 
the dead, ending with the impressive 
words: “Eternal memory to him!” 


AT THE CEMETERY. 


The tomb is at the Devitshi Monastyr 
Cemetery, a cloister. There rests now all 
that was mortal of Alexandre Nikolae- 
witsh Scriabine. 

A wooden cross bears only the inscrip- 
tion: “Alexandre Nikolaewitsh Scriabine, 
died on April 16, 1915.” 

But he is not dead; he lives and will 
live so long as the world will exist! The 
productions of a great mind never are 
lost for posterity. 

ELLEN von TIDEBOHL. 





The Sittig Trio Pleases 
Critical Audience. 





An interesting concert was given in Col- 
lege Hall, 128 East Fifty-eighth street, 
New York, on Friday evening, June 4, the 
artists being Adele Krueger, soprano; 
Christiane Walter, pianist, and the Sittig 
Trio, which is composed of Frederick V. 
Sittig, pianist; Gretchen Sittig, violinist, 
and Hans Sittig, cellist. - 

Mme. Krueger sang “Zueignung” 
(Strauss), “Auf dem Kirchhof” (Brahms) 
and “Neue Liebe” (Rubinstein), with 
such purity of tone and clarity of diction 
that she was obliged to give an encore. 
She was scheduled to give the duet by 
Hildach, “Abschied der Vogel,” with Al- 
fred Ilma, who was unable to be present. 
Mrs. Willenberg, who happened to be in 
the audience, however, consented to sing 
without a rehearsal. The result delighted 
the discriminating and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 

Little Gretchen Sittig, her dresses to 
her knees and her hair down her back, 
gave a fine interpretation of Viotti’s con- 
certo in G major, displaying a facile tech- 
nic and a thoroughly grounded musician- 
ship. Master Hans Sittig played Golter- 
mann’s andante delightfully, displaying a 
broad, smooth tone in the legato passages. 
The opening number, Haydn’s trio in C 
major, and the closing one, a trio by Schu- 
bert, were finely interpreted by these three 
interesting artists, Frederick Sittig’s piano 
support being particularly worthy of note. 
Mr. Sittig also played the accompaniments 
for the singers in a sympathetic manner. 

Miss Walter played the “Magic Fire Mu- 
sic” from Wagner’s “Walkiire” with pre- 
cision and splendid technic. She was 


obliged to give two encores before the audience was sat- 





The New Jersey Tri-City Festival next spring promises 
to be a big attraction for New Yorkers. 
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LANSING, MICH., HOLDS 
ANNUAL MAY FESTIVAL. 


Sullivan's “Golden Legend” Well Sung by Large Chorus 
and Competent Soloists—Two Concerts Are 
Largely Attended. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 29, 1915. 

The annual May Festival at Lansing, Mich., was held 
Friday afternoon and evening. If the disagreeable 
weather which prevailed during the recent big festival at 
Ann Arbor were present, it may also be said that the mu- 
sical enthusiasm which ran rampant at Ann Arbor was 
also in evidence at Lansing. 

The fact that Mr. Killeen, the conductor of the Lansing 
festival, is an Ann Arbor product, and that several artists 
who were at the Ann Arbor festival also took part, made 
it evident that there were other factors aside from the 
weather and enthusiasm which savored of Ann Arbor. 

At the afternoon concert, Leonora Allen, soprano; The- 
odore Harrison, baritone, both of Ann Arbor, took 
prominent parts, while Alberto Selva, a Chicago tenor, 
and Ella Minert, contralto, of Minneapolis, were also heard 
to advantage. The piano accompaniments were performed 
by Mrs. E. S. Sherrill (formerly of Ann Arbor, but now 
of Detroit) in her usual satisfying manner. In their mis- 
cellaneous numbers all the artists were obliged to respond 
to encores, and at the close of the program the duets “La 
ci darem la mano” (Mozart) and “Now Thou Art Mine 
Own” (Hildach), sung by Miss Allen and Mr. Harrison, 
were the signal for riotous applause, which apparently 
only ended owing to the fact that a baseball game between 
the University of Michigan and the Michigan Agricultural 
College, worthy rivals, was being played on the college 
campus, to which many in the audience were anxious 
to go. 

The big concert of the festival was given in the even- 
ing, when Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” was heard to splen- 
did advantage. A well trained chorus of 200 voices, made 
up of agriculture students and residents of Lansing, 
showed by their responsiveness and splendid mastery of 
the music the real power and musicianship of their con- 
ductor, 

As at the Ann Arbor Festival, Theodore Harrison and 
Leonora Allen carried off large honors. First of all, it 
may be said that Miss Allen has a wonderful personality 
which immediately wins her audience, and which is a tre- 
mendous asset. However, it must be said in justice to her 
that she is not obliged to use this asset, for her singing is 
superb. She possesses keen musical appreciation and real 
understanding of what she is doing, which, by the way, so 
many artists lack. With her beautiful vocal gifts, a voice 
of absolute purity, well placed, and of an exceptionally 
pleasing quality, her success is always assured. 

Theodore Harrison, who by the way is a teacher of 
Miss Allen, again showed his fine musicianship. He pos- 
sesses a voice, clear and strong, always absolutely 
under control, and of an exceptionally beautiful quality, 
combined with a masterful intelligence which at once de- 
mands respect and portrays the true artist. Mr. Walker 
did his roles well and is entitled to a high place among 





festival tenors, while Miss Minert duplicated the splendid 
impression which she made in the afternoon. Miss Loeff- 
ler, who played the accompaniments, deserves a goodly 
praise for her excellent support. C.A-S. 





GEORGE HAMLIN’S ADVICE 
TO VOCAL STUDENTS. 


[From the Chicago Herald, May 23, 1915.] 

Recently I wrote of stage deportment for concert sing- 
ers and called attention to the great importance of culti- 
vating this part of the singer’s art, which is generally 
neglected. I also spoke of the lack of poise and ease 
which opera singers usually display when appearing on 
the concert platform. I stated as a reason that the opera 
singer is accustomed while singing to strut about the stage 
and swing his arms at will. As this cannot be done on 
the concert platform and as the opera singer has not, as 
a rule, trained himself to the necessary control and poise, 
he appears ill at ease and embarrassed, and this is always 
a hindrance to complete success. 

However, the point which I wish particularly to bring 
out in this connection is that opera singers, strictly speak- 
ing, often fall short of success in recitals because of the 

gprograms they generally select. The repertoire of an 
opera singer presumably includes numerous operas in which 





* the artist may have appeared successfully, but perhaps it 


contains very little, or nothing whatever, in the way of 
songs, so that in accepting a recital engagement he must 
select his numbers from his opera repertoire and the pro- 
gram is consequently made up almost entirely of operatic 
arias. 

Now, a recital program, to be called artistic, must not 
consist entirely of operatic arias. In fact, such arias 
should seidom be used on recital programs, and then only 
with the greatest care and good judgment. A concert 
made up of opera arias is not entitled to the name of re- 
cital at all; such concerts are always a bore and singers 
who give them are not deserving of success. Opera sing- 
ers who have no song repertoire would much better “stick 
to their lasts.” 

The American public is coming more and more to the 
realization of this fact and beginning to understand that 
the song recital art is quite as distinctive and important 
as the art of opera singing. Many, indeed, consider it a 
much higher form of art. 

As a matter of fact, it is vastly more difficult to give a 
creditable recital than to sing the most florid operatic role. 
Few realize that a singer in giving a song recital alone 
is deprived of the assistance of action, scenery, costume, 
prompter, orchestra, etc., all of which are of immense 
advantage to the opera singer. Every word sung by the 
recitalist must satisfy the critical ear of the auditor, and 
there is no opportunity, as on the operatic stage, to cover 
up the little weaknesses and shortcomings of the singer by 
the orchestra and by the many little tricks of the stage. 
It may also cause surprise to learn that not one leading 
operatic part in fifty is much more than half as long in 
actual singing time as the program of an ordinary recital. 
Besides, the recitalist must sing every syllable of his long 


program with the utmost care, while many times in an 
opera part the singer can find moments where it is possi- 
ble to “let down” without the audience being any the wiser. 

Therefore, let us concede that a recitalist who can ac- 
quire poise, grace and dignity of stage deportment and at 
the same time vocal mastery and interpretative ability de- 
serves a position in the artistic world beside any operatic 
star that ever trod the boards. 





Ann Arbor Artists at Lansing Festival. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., June 1, 1915. 

Under date of Saturday, May 29, in its review of the 
Lansing festival, the Lansing (Mich.) Evening Press makes 
the following mention of Ann Arbor people who took part: 

“Leonora Allen is a young soprano with a remarkable 
voice, wonderfully developed, and possessing a charming 
manner and sweet personality which completely won her 
audience, Her enunciation is perfect. She sang the first 
group of songs in German, while the remaining numbers 
were in English. Her voice is clear, big, perfectly con- 
trolled and extremely high. After the singing of ‘Gallie’ 
(Mobreja), the audience went wild with applause. 

“Theodore Harrison, head of the University School of 
Music, made a lasting impression on festival patrons. His 
voice is strong with sweet ringing tones and he can easily 
be placed among the foremost baritone artists of America. . 
At the close of the afternoon program Miss Alien and Mr. 
Harrison sang a duet, which was a fitting close to a pleas- 
ing concert. . . . 

“The work of Minnie Davis Sherrill, accompanist, was 
one of the features of the concert, and-her interpretations 
added no small part to each number.” 

Under the same date the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal 
spoke as follows: 

“In his opening number, ‘Vision Fugitive,’ by Massenet, 
Theodore Harrison displayed a baritone voice of rare 
quality, as well as giving an idea of his ability as an opera 
singer. : 

“Even before Leonora Allen had sung a note a burst 
of applause arose from the audience. Her pleasing stage 
presence was not all that won her tribute, for she proved 
to be a soprano of rare ability, taking her high notes with 
the greatest ease. Her first three numbers, sung in Ger- 
man, were Brahms compositions, and each was received 
enthusiastically. Miss Allen and Mr. Harrison closed the 
concert with two vocal duets, their voices blending in per- 
fect harmony. . . . Artists in the afternoon concert 
found an able accompanist in Minnie Davis Sherrill.” 

Fred Killeen, a former Ann Arbor musician, is “the 
power behind the throne” so far as the Lansing festival 
is concerned. He has created a splendid musical atmos- 
phere in the Capital City and has made the festival an 
annual affair. The splendid success which it has attained 
is due to his conscientious and musicianly efforts. He will 
be remembered as prominent in Ann Arbor’s musical circles 
several years ago as a teacher in the University School of 
Music, director of the St. Thomas Choir and as the leader 
and director of the University Glee Club. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Killeen, still reside in Ann Arbor, on 
Packard street. 
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New Violin Prodigy Heard—Slezak Sings in Opera—Grand Duke Writes War Music. 





Jenaerstr, 21, 
Berlin, W., May 7, 1915. 


From Budapest comes a new violin prodigy, a fourteen- 

year-old boy, Duci von Kerékjarté, a pupil of Jeno Hubay. 
The Concert Direction Wolf sent out invitations to the 
attend a special matinee given by this boy at 
Bechstein Hall yesterday noon, In this same manner were 
Mischa E Jascha Heifetz, Franz von Vecsey, and 
other celebrated prodigies introduced to Berlin at the be- 
musical careers. The high expectations 
fraternity of the quill went to Bechstein 
fulfilled. 
Kerékjarté is a remarkable talent, and for a 
of fourteen he has already attained a high de- 
o skill on his instrument, but he seems to be 
fundamental attributes necessary 
great career such as a prodigy launched in 
this manner expected to have. His program 
comprised three movements of Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony, 
the Ba Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” “Liebeslied,” by Kreisler, Hubay’s “In der 
Spinnstube,” “Zigeunerweisen.” 


i 


press to 
man, 
ginning of their 
with which the 
Hall were not quite 
it 1s true, 
oungwster 
gree of virtuos 
iacking in some of the 
ior a really 
would be 
ch chaconne, 
and Sarasate’s 
has a facile, brilliant technic and a 
None of the works performed presented 
al problems to him. Contrary to all expecta- 
he played the chaconne much better than any other 
number of his In point of technic and tone- 
production his rendition of this wonderful old tone-cathe- 
dral was praiseworthy, and his interpretation revealed a 
legree of mentality and penetration that would augur well 
for his future were these qualities not counteracted by nu- 
Among these weaknesses 


The boy even now 


warm sunny tone 
ar techni 
tions, 


program. 


merous fundamental weaknesses. 


ire flightiness and carelessness, In technical passages quite 
within his reach in the other pieces he often played with 
such nonchalance that clearness was wanting. Sarasate’s 
Gipsy Melodies,” for instance, a work that would seem to 


individuality to perfection, was a slovenly pro- 
The impression was that the boy acquires technic 
and that is generally a danger? for it results 
Although a very gifted boy, Kerék- 


suit his 
duction 
t 


1 
too Casliy 


in too little practise 
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Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano “Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances, Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls. Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostra, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 








jart6 will have to travel a long way artistically in order to 
become an Elman or a Vecsey. 


SLEZAK AT CHARLOTTENBURG. 


The management of the Charlottenburg Municipal Op- 
era engaged Leo Slezak for a period of guest appear- 
ances, with the gratifying result that the house was crowd- 
ed on each of the evenings when the celebrated tenor 
sang. 

Slezak had not been heard on the operatic stages of 
Berlin since his last appearance here at the Royal Opera, 
at which institution he began his operatic career nearly 
twenty years ago. At that time Slezak was a tall, thin 
youth possessing a beautiful lyric tenor voice. In the in- 
tervening two decades he has developed into a veritable 
Hercules in figure, and his voice has kept pace and as- 
sumed truly heroic proportions. The Slezak organ sound- 
ed even better on the operatic boards than on the concert 
platform of the Philharmonie, where he was heard this 
winter. 

He sang all his parts in German, and his enunciation 
was noteworthy for clearness and distinctiveness. Gold- 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba,” which closed the period of Sle- 
zak’s appearances, had not been heard in Berlin for many 
years. This, its first performance on the Charlottenburg 
stage, was excellent and revived at least a passing interest 
in the rapidly aging work. One of Slezak’s best roles was 
Eleazar in Halevy’s “Jewess.” 


Granp Ducat PIANo PROGRAM. 


At a recent concert given at the Grand Ducal Opera 
House of Darmstadt for the benefit of a war relief fund 
six new piano pieces in the form of a cycle entitled 
“Draussen,” by the Grand Duke of Hessia, were given 
their first public rendition. They are musical “Stimmungs- 
bilder” and give the Grand Duke’s impressions of his ex- 
periences at the front, where he has been since the war 
began. The novelties, which were played by Wilhelm 
Bachaus, made an excellent impression and are said to be 
distinguished for fantasy, good taste and a very creditable 
technical mastery. 


Notrep Vrioca PLayer Dies. 


G. Kutschka, the excellent viola player of the Loeven- 
sohn Quartet, of this city, recently fell a victim to the 
fearful epidemic of typhoid that now is raging in Servia. 
Kutschka had been serving in the Austrian army and was 
taken prisoner by the Servians. 

Marix Loevensohn, the cellist and founder of the quar- 
tet, is a native of Belgium, but he had lived in Berlin for 
many years before the outbreak of hostilities, and had 
done much for the propagation of modern French and 
Belgian music in the German capital. He gave twenty- 
four concerts here last season, the programs of which were 
made up chiefly of modern French chamber music works. - 


Joacuim’s MusicaL PROGENY. 


Marie Joachim, a daughter of Joseph Joachim, has been 
engaged as a teacher of singing by the Barth Conserva- 
tory, of Hamburg. She is the only one of the famous 
violinist’s children who became a professional musician. 


WETZLER IN BERLIN. 


H. H. Wetzler, formerly of New York, for four years 
conductor of the Riga Opera, and for the past two sea- 
sons conductor of the Halle Stadttheatre, has resigned 
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Louis Bachne 


Konstanzer St. 
“Louis Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. 
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PRODUCTION 


62, Berlin W. 


I recommend him unhesitatingly.” 
—Frank King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 











MAESTRO FRANZ EMERIC 
and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


INSTRUCTION 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


ances Datmores, tenor, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., and 
Covent Garden. Lohengrin of Bayreuth festiva 

Avamo Dupur, basso, Metrepesian, Opera Co. 

Francis Mactennan, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera and Hamburg 
‘pera 

*Hans Tanzier, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 

CavaLurere Mario SamMmarco, baritone, formerly Metropolitan Opera 


Ce and Covent Garden. 


Mary Cavan, 
Hernricn Henset, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg, 


Putnam Griswotp, basso, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., Berlin 
Royal Opera and Covent Garden. 
*Marcuerita Sytva, Carmen in the guest performance of Caruso 
at the Berlin Royal Opera. 
MarGarETHE MatzenaveR, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 
or 
*HELENA Forts, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera. 
rane Hamb burg Opera and "Pltees Opera Co. 
“Stadt Theatre. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * ore those of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


Telephone Amt. Pfalsburg No. 2067 


’ BERLIN, W.W. Nicelsberger plats 1 


and will spend the coming winter in Berlin. Wetzler 
made many friends in Halle and was highly esteemed as 
an orchestral leader and musician, not only at the Opera 
but also as the conductor of the Halle symphony concerts. 


SUMMER OPERA FoR BERLIN. 

Herman Gura, who in former years conducted several 
seasons of summer opera at Kroll’s Theatre, is contem- 
plating giving opera on the new stage of the “Neue Freie 
Volksbuehne” during the months of July and August. His 





FELIX WEINGARTNER AND HIS WIFE, 


a success with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Brussels, May 5 and 6 


Who scored 


negotiations with the management are not yet completed, 
however. ArTHUR M. ABELL. 
(For later Berlin news, see page 32.) 





Carl Hahn’s New Compositions. 





Carl Hahn’s latest compositions consist of two vocal 
quartets, one for male voices and the other for female 
voices. The practiced hand of the musician is discernible 
in both works, not only by reason of the excellent part- 
writing, but in the differentiation of styles appropriate to 
the kind of voices employed. There is a grace and a 
charm in the quartet for women’s voices, “Grandmother’s 
Garden,” which are not so much in evidence in the strong, 
bold and vigorous “Song of the Main,” for men’s voices. 

Both quartets have one good quality in common, and 
that is melody. They are both singable, moreover, and 
wholly effective. Evidently Carl Hahn has a pronounced 
talent for this kind of work. 

The part songs are published by the John Church Com- 
pany of Cincinnati and New York. 





“Finger Plays” by Jessie L. Gaynor. 





Jessie L. Gaynor has just finished a new work for chil- 
dren called “Finger Plays,” in which most, if not all, of 
the necessary finger movements for piano playing are in- 
troduced as,games in rhythm to be played to the accom- 
paniment of popular songs. The idea seems a happy one. 
Each of the six pages of musical exercises is preceded 
with cuts illustrating the correct finger and thumb move- 
ment. There are a number of simple and lucid directions 
given so that no teacher could go wrong if he took the 
least care to read the text. 

The volume of twelve pages is published by the John 
Church Company of Cincinnati and New York. 





George Dostal to Sing With 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


George Dostal, the tenor, who has won so enviable a 
reputation with his high C’s and D, has received an eight 
weeks’ engagement with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, beginning June 25. Mr. Dostal will sing every 
Friday evening during this time, appearing at numerous 
other places on the remaining days. Several additional 
concerts have been booked already in towns not far from 
Minneapolis, among them appearances in Des Moines, Ia., 
and Iowa City. Mr. Dostal expects to be busy all through 
the summer months preparing for a strenuous season next 
year, and filling the numerous engagements already booked, 
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SAN DIEGO HOLDS THIRD 
ANNUAL MAY FESTIVAL. 


Children’s Chorus a Big Feature of Exposition 
City’s Large Musical Event. 








San Diego, Cal., May 30, 1915. 

San Diego’s third annual May Music Festival covered 
three concerts, as follows: Friday, May 21, 8.15 p. m., 
Grant Hotel; Saturday, May 22, 3 p. m., Grant Hotel; 
Sunday, May 23, 3 p. m., Organ Pavilion, Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition. Those furnishing the programs were 
the San Diego Symphony Orchestra, consisting of eighty 
musicians; a festival chorus of 350 voices from the United 
Choral Societies of San Diego County, the St. Cecilia Club 


: SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENI GEKMAN CUNILKALIU 
famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development, 
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Exolusive Management: 6. Dexter Richardson, 50! Fifth Avenue - New York 
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Former Prima-Donna, Covent Garden, London; Imperial Opera 
House, Moscow and St. Petersburg; San Carlo, Naples; Metropoli- 
tan, New York, etc. Pupil of Marchesi. 
VOICE CULTURE 
Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
Specialty of correct tone production and breath control. 
Studio, 251 West 81st Street, N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 
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Management, Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Season 1915-1916 
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of 100 women’s voices, Orpheus Club of forty men’s voices 
and the San Diego High School Chorus: 

There was also a San Diego County children’s chorus 
of 1,000 voices. 

B. Roscoe Schryock was the conductor and Emma J. 
Novotny the official accompanist. 

The soloists consisted of Lillian Grace Wheeler, Jane 
Litzenberg and Alice H. Farrish, sopranos; Iva Hamilton, 
contralto; Frederick E. Chapin and J. A. Bate, tenors, and 
Dean Blake, baritone. 

For the opening concert at the Grant Hotel Ballroom 
this was the program: 


ES rwtudnndedpenessaceudagessch aby dacdesnstaeaeen Van der Water 
Sunset Quartet. 
F. E. Chapin, first tenor; C. E. Dickason, second tenor; 
W. R. Hulbert, first bass; A. C. King, second bass, 


Spend. oh DMR soe kdon sé cviiwidnce chs ces ctnnavee F. F. Bullard 
Orpheus Club. 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor, op. 125.........+.+.+.++.. Beethoven 
Choral finale, Ode to Joy. Pe ETIT TCT. 
San Diego Sym hens Ocihaan 1, ‘Pentivel Chorus. 


Soloists: Lilhan Grace Wheeler, soprano; Iva Hamilton, con- 
tralto; Frederick E. Chapin, tenor; Dean Blake, baritone. 
At the second concert, Saturday, May 22, at 3 p. m., also 
held at the Grant Hotel Ballroom, these were the numbers: 


eee ee ere 
St. Cecilia Club. 


Rete o8 Wie. Thamb ie css s.cckdak's cckkadinbsndcth bee cvicdans ured Denza 
J. A. Bate, tenor. 
Sale; Trem: Tia: Trias s < ahd ingsn ke aren k pacedubadecaceveber Verdi 
Alice H. Farrish, coloratura soprano. 
Slow movement from Dumka trio...........cceeccsecvecsecs Dvorak 


Musical Art Trio. 
Emil Reinbold, violin; Albert Mills, cello; 
Emma J. Novotny, piano. 


© alle Wile cc ric inn cdcnecddeees ce ivcavcababbursegenes E. di Capua 
Mr. Bate. 

Romanza, Cavalleria Rusticana....................+.+++-.-Maseagni 
Chenaber TUCO oo cdicckccds ccscvavsctecyases seen sae ae 
Alice H. Farrish. 

WO co cane cacnudat catvndaredicdenes aes Edward Schutt 


Musical Art Trio. 

Sunday, May 23, at 3 p. m., in the Organ Pavilion, Cali- 
fornia-Panama Exposition, occurred the third and last con- 
cert, as follows: 

Som OE Thhambiebes 6 ood 6ccsccestsenvesoeecccevesoce sere 
J. A. Bate, tenor. 
Hecate by the organ. 

Angel of Peace. .Oliver Wendell Holmes 
San Diego Counts Children’ s Chorus -1,000 voices, 
Accompanied by San Diego Symphony Orchestra and Spreckels’ 
outdoor organ (Emma J. Novotny, organist). 

Three stanzas from Schiller’s Ode to Joy, sung to the Choral 
Theme from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Accompanied by orchestra and organ. 
(First sung in German; repeated in English.) 
Address (to the Children’s Chorus), 
Hon. Lewis R. Kirby. 


Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tannhauser (organ)............+++- Wagner 
B. Roscoe Schryock, A.A.G.O. 

Te Bat Cee cc kd vas scotkes cacew ci svedakash tu gvaghecéess Sullivan 
Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 

Symphony No. g in D minor, op. 125...... ods . Beethoven 


San Diego Symphony Orchestra, Festiv: al Chetus.. 

Soloists: Lillian Grace Wheeler, soprano; Iva Hamilton, con- 

tralto; Frederick E. Chapin, tenor; Dean Blake, baritone. 

Sunday records for attendance at the exposition were 
reported as broken at this final concert. Thousands gath- 
ered in the open before the Organ Pavilion. The voices 
of the children could be heard as far as the east entrance 
of the exposition. The San Diego Symphony Orchestra, 
the Spreckels organ, B. Roscoe Schryock directing, and 
Emma Novotny at the organ accompanied. 

Said the San Diego Tribune of May 24: “The precision 
with which the children entered into the occasion and 
which showed in their marching and singing was a sight 
never to be forgotten.” The same newspaper refers to the 
musical festival as a “great success.” 





Vanini School Pupil In “Carmen.” 





Fanny Podlasky, for three years a pupil in the Vanini 
School, St. Paul, Minn., sang in the second act of “Car- 


men” with Edmond Kraus, of the Royal Opera of Berlin,, 


at a concert given in the Metropolitan Theatre, St. Paul, 
recently. In the St. Paul Daily News appeared the fol- 
lowing reference to the occasion: 

“Mrs. Podlasky’s performance was extremely enjoya- 
ble, too. She has a voice of exquisite beauty and smooth- 
ness, and the role of Carmen fits her talents well.” 

The Minneapolis Journal of April 16 gave this account: 

“There was only one serious number on the program, 
the second act of ‘Carmen,’ done in costume by Edmond 
Kraus in a very artistic manner, histrionically and vocally, 
with a charming amateur Carmen as a foil. Without 
ever having seen the opera given, Fannie Podlasky, a tal- 
ented pupil of Mrs. Frederic Snyder, assumed the part 
in a manner to reflect high credit upon Dr. Kraus as scenic 
instructor and upon her own cleverness and artistic in- 
stinct.” 





The present Central Hall at Adelaide, Australia, is to be 
reconstructed, forming a new concert hall capable of seat- 
ing 800 persons. It will be opened next year, and be known 
as the Queen’s Hall. 


SLANE MM ANLEY 


LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


)HN REBARER @xse¥" 
PIANIST 
Pupil and associate of A. K. VIRGIL for 12 years 
VIRGIL METHOD. Class and private 
Rebarer Studios, 420 Madison Avenue - New York 


sHEINEMAN 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS, ALSO SOUTHERN Soprano 
FO LK SONGS IN Cost UME 
3671 Broadway - - New York City 


oy SPEAKS 


Programs arranged especially for music clubs and col- 
leges, with a prominent soprano as the assisting artist, in 
songs of his own and miscellaneous compositions. Mr. 
Speaks is available also for oratorio and concert. 


“Sylvia,” a New Song Success by Mr. Speaks. 


ADDRESS: 201 WEST 105th ST., N. Y. 
Telephone 10455 Riverside 
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SOPRANO 
nanimous praise from 14 New York City papers after re- 
cital of Jan. 11, 1915, at Aeolian Hall. Booklet of Criti- 
cisms from her p P ive, John H. Livingston, 
~ Jr., 389 Fifth Avenue, or 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th Street. WEW YORK 


LUCA BOTTA 


LYRIC TENOR 


(Of the Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


FORMERLY WITH 


La Scala, Milan, Colon, Buenos Ayres, 
Liceo, Barcelona 


Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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538 West 143rd St. ,,js's2hess, New York City, N.Y. 


BEATTY 


LYRIC 
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Management 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Mme. de Vere Sapio Sings at Polish Benefit. 


Clementine de Vere Sapio, the former Metropolitan Op- 


era soprano, appeared at a benefit concert given under the 
personal patronage of Ignace Jan Paderewski in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Thursday 
evening, June 3. Mme. Sapio sang with her usual good 
taste MacDowell’s “In the Woods” and the polonaise from 
“Mignon,” accompanied by Romualdo Sapio. Randegger’s 
“If You Were I and I Were You, Sweetheart,” in which 
she was accompanied by the composer, especially pleased 


the audience. 


On this program thé¢re also appeared Giuseppe Randeg- 


ger, the Italian pianist, who played “Harmonies of 
Evening” (Liszt) ; Paderewski’s “Melodie,” op, 16, No. 2; 
four Chopin numbers, the larghetto from the grand son- 
ata, op. 4, a prelude, the valse in D flat major, and the 

cherzo in B flat minor; his own elegia; Sgambati’s noc- 


turne in B major; “La Fileuse” (Cilea) ; closing with two 
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LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


61 AVENUE NIEL ARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in eis York, 8 West oa Street 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 


compositions by Van Westerhout, “Badinerie” and the po- 
lonaise in F sharp minor. 

Elizabeth Starr gave “Ah, rendimi,” from “Mitrane” 
(Rossi), “All Through the Night” (an old Welsh melody) 
and “For Love of You” (Hastings). 

Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, was also heard. He gave 
Handel’s “Honor and Arms” and MacDowell’s “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes.” 

With Mr. Randegger at the organ, the singing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” closed the program, the artists 
singing the first verse and the audience joining in the 
second, 





Ethel Leginska “Driven to Death.” 


Recent appearances in concert, at music festivals, va- 
rious engagements in near-by cities, the playing of records 
for the Angelus player piano, her teaching at the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York, and her invariable practice of 
six hours daily, all this keeps Ethel Leginska busy, as she 
says, “twenty-six hours a day.” For the benefit of music 
students, she is playing well known, even hackneyed, com- 
positions for the aforementioned player piano, a few of 
which are “Mazurka” (Godard), “Rigoletto Fantasy” 
(Liszt), “Liebestod” (Liszt), “Loreley” (Seeling), waltz 
from “Coppelia” (Delibes), “Concert Waltz” (Sieveking), 
“Spanish Dance” (Granados), “Shadow Dance,” and 
“Witches’ Dance” (MacDowell), nocturne in C minor 
(Chopin), etc. 

Said Miss Leginska to the writer: 

“What do you think of this stunt? Next season, on 
successive Tuesday afternoons and evenings, beginning 
November 30, I am giving eight Master Composer recitals 
at Aeolian Hall, one composer at each recital, viz., Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Chopin 
and MacDowell. I think the-New York audiences are just 
splendid. Their attention and interest are fine at all times. 
People say I ‘do things’ when I play, but I am entirely 
unconscious of doing anything, but my very best to inter- 
pret the composition. I have a very great reverence for 
Beethoven and never think of changing him. On the con- 
trary, the ‘splutter music,’ such as the ‘Blue Danube Waltz,’ 
I revise and make spontaneous changing to conduce the 
effects.” 

The present writer is reminded, when he hears Leginska 
play, of a phrase which was applied by critics to d’Albert 
on his debut in Berlin thirty years ago, viz., 

“When d’Albert plays, there is something to see as well 
as to hear.” 

Miss Leginska teaches from nine to one in the morning, 
races back, as she says, to a very small lunch, practices six 
consecutive hours, and then has her one solid meal of the 
day. She thinks women artists of America waste their 
time shamefully. It is evident that the petite Leginska 
utilizes her time to the utmost. 








Von Ende School of Music Recitals. 


Within a period of thirty days, sixteen recitals and con- 
certs are now being given by the von Ende School of 
Music, New York, at which only artist-pupils appear. Some 
of these are prize winners and medalists of past seasons, 
and others, it is safe to say, will be in the same category 
in the future. June 11, there will be a students’ recital, 
and June 18 a song recital by Ottilie Schillig, soprano, at 
the school, 44 West Eighty-fifth street, New York. 

June 1 there was a concert at Chickering Hall, one of 
the series of five, in which Ottilie Schillng, soprano; Sergei 
Kotlarsky, violinist, and Lawrence Goodman, pianist, ap- 
peared. Miss Schillig sang a group of French songs and 
a second group in German by Hummel, Grieg and Wolf. 
Her singing is increasingly dramatic and soulful. Mr. 
Goodman’s splendid piano playing was especially noted in 
“Forest Murmurs,” by Liszt, and MacDowell’s big polo- 
naise. He is an artist through and through. Young Kot- 
larsky’s violin playing, since his memorable tour with Ca- 
ruso, has become familiar to this country. On this occasion 
he played Mendelssohn’s concerto and Wieniawski’s “Sou- 
venir de Moscow.” He has developed into a full fledged 
artist, whose playing gives great pleasure to all concerned. 

June 7 the annual graduation occurs at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, too late for review in this issue. 








Institute of Musical Art. 





The Institute of Musical Art of New York City passed 
five talented young people into the Artists’ Course recently. 
They were Maude E. Hurst and Clara Rabinowitz, pian- 
ists; Elias Breeskin and Sascha Jacobsen, violinists; and 
Hazel H. Penniman, soprano. Each passed a stringent 
examination in interpretation, phrasing, technic, sight read- 
ing, etc. 

The list of judges passing on the merits of these young 
artists was a remarkable one, composed of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Harold Bauer, George Hamlin, Fritz Kreisler, 
Mischa Elman, Herbert Fryer, Franz Kneisel and W. J. 
Henderson. 
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LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
21 West 30th St., New York City Phone, Madison Square 3789 


was: POLA Fs 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Address: 217 E. 71st St., New York City Telephone 923 Lenox 


ANNA BAUGHER ooricta cx 


Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
Management, FOSTER & FOSTER, 25 West 42nd St., New York 


HAROLD HENRY 


AMERICAN PIANIST 426 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


2514 Emerson Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


ITINERARY 

At Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, for nine weeks, Matinee 
and Evening, daily, to July 23, inclu- 
sive; followed by a three weeks’ tour 


East, dates to be given later. 
Office: 1 W. 34th St. Tel. 6128 Greeley 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Season 1915-16 American Concert Tour 


Assisting Artists: { Ane Ee tontniot 
STEINWA Y PIANO USED 
Personal Management: 8 ” CHARLES L. WAGNER 
1451 Broadway 33 33 New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, veicano 


STUDIO: 1425 Beoadware NewlYork 
SINGERS — Susanne Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Petes » ~ te Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanl Estelle Ward 
Hutcheson, George emus, Geor, Gillet, jens 
Hendricks, Dr. Eu ene Walton Marshall, 
O’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera rg church work. 


Luewe QRRELL 


"CELLIST 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway ~ - New York City 











1915-16 SEASON 1915-16 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 


PIANIST 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


beens 
MACMILLEN, 618 Candler 





Ma it E. 
Bide. 20 Want aed Nowe 








Phone Bryant 8520 








Polish Authority Commends Fellow Pianist. 


Three pupils of Zofia Naimska, the Polish concert pian- 
ist and teacher, viz., Gladys Browne, Madeline Manheim, 
and Ruth Clug, played for Paderewski recently. Miss 
Naimska should feel highly gratified with the result, for 
as she told the writer: “Mr. Paderewski said that all of 
my pupils showed excellent schooling, a very fine pedal 
and individuality. He said that he liked especially the 
quality of their tone and commented especially upon my 
development of this. He showed especial interest in my 
method of teaching and spoke of their ability to interpret. 
He congratulated me especially on the results obtained.” 








ZOFIA NAIMSKA, 


One of the young ladies who played for the Polish 
maestro was but fourteen years of age. He honored her 
especially with an autograph photograph of himself. 

Miss Naimska will spend the summer months at the 
seashore, but will come into the city one day each week 
to continue the lessons of advanced pupils. 

During the holiday season letters for Miss Naimska 
may be sent in care of the Musicat Courter. 





Mrs. Macfarlane Pleases 
Audiences in Various Cities. 





The Kipling songs and stories displayed Mrs. Macfarlane’s great 
talent for story telling. The fables and stories have an originality 
and charm for grownups as well as for children. As in all such 
performances, the element of personal charm and art are all so 
important that an enumeration of the music can give but little idea 
of the pleasure.—Oswego (N. Y.) Daily Times. 





Mrs. Macfarlane gave great delight to a large audience of little 
folks at the Kimber Methodist Church with her charming songs and 
stories.—Danville (Ill.) Commercial News. 





It is not often that so splendid an entertainment is heard as the 
program of children’s songs and stories given at the Academy of 
Music Thursday afternoon by that incomparable artist, Harriet Story 
Macfarlane.—Hampshire (Mass.) Gazette. 





Mrs. Macfarlane is no stranger to Canandaigua people, as this 
is the third time they have had the great pleasure of listening to 
her beautiful voice which seems to have gained in beauty and 
power since her last visit. Her brief descriptions of the songs and 
composers added much to their interest.—Canandaigua (N. Y.) Times. 





At the Twentieth Century Club, Mrs. Macfarlane presented a 
delightful program of Scotch songs in her characteristically dramatic 
manner, She was in splendid voice and her interesting comments 
on the songs added much to the pleasure of the audience.—Detroit 
(Mich.) Journal. 





Hegedus Is Booking American Tour. 


Ferencz Hegediis, the violinist, whose first American tour 
is now being booked, comes to this country from recent 
European successes. His fame and popularity can be evi- 
denced no better than by quoting the following press no- 
tices : 


Whatever he takes in hand is touched with authority, and those 
who listen must needs yield him up their minds as well as their 
ears.—Londong Daily Telegraph. 





A fiery temperament, combining tender feeling and ardent pas- 
sion, gives brilliance and color to his renderings. The whole na- 
ture of his performance breathes of inborn artistic endowment.— 
Berlin Deutscher Reichsanzeige. 

Hegedus is an artist who understands to a rare degree how to 
endow his rendering of the classical masterpieces—which embody 
his highest ideals—with warmth and life and soul . . . His 
playing attracts and holds one, not only by reason of the perfect 
technic, but through a certain purity of genuine and natural ex- 
pression.—Munich Neuste Nachrichten, (Advertisement.) 
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SSnate 


Ohe LWorld’s Best 


Piano 


When you invest in a 
piano—you want tobe 
practical. You want 
to be certain that the 
Piano you invest in ts 
thoroughly depend- 
able— that it will give 
a full measure of satis- 
faction for every dol- 
lar youinvest. Hence, 
when you are willing 
to put enough money 
into a Piano to insure 
the very best service 
without paying for 
unnecessaries— 


Buy a KNABE 


KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


combine all the beauties of 
Knabe tone with the high- 
est possible efficiency of ex- 
pression control—in every 
sense THE WORLD’S 
BEST. 


Representatives throughout the 
world. Catalogs and information 
forwarded upon request. New York 
prices universal with freight and ex- 
penses added to outside points. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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SOUSA AND HIS BAND 
ENTERTAIN VERY LARGE 
SALT LAKE AUDIENCES. 


Eight Thousand Hear Stirring Melodies Dashed Off 
Under the Magnetic Baton of the “March King”— 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir and Local 
Talent Also Appear. 





Salt Lake City, Utah, May 24, 1915. 
Sousa and his Band held forth at the big Salt Lake Tab- 
ernacle, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 18 and 19, making 


a deep impression on the many who attended. The audi- 
ence numbered about 8,000 for the three festival concerts. 
Che great band was liberally encored, each time playing 
one of Sousa’s popular compositions. The fantasie on 


It's a Long Way to Tipperary” was one of the encores, 
and the applause was so great that the band was obliged 


to render “With Pleasure,” a second encore. 


The first night the Tabernacle Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Evan Stephens, with with Professor McClellan at 
the organ, sang the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust” with 
dignity and power. Many thought the choir had never 
appeared to better advantage, and an insistent encore 


brought “Farewell to the Forest.” The second night they 


sang “The Lord Now Victorious,” from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” with band accompaniment and J. J. McClellan at the 
organ They received a hearty applause, and an encore 
was given. 

One of the important numbers on the program was the 

ndition of “The Lost Chord” with full band accompani- 
ment, Herbert L. Clarke playing the cornet solo parts and 
Jehn J. McClellan at the organ, the instrument responding 


to the organist’s touch as if inspired. 

An unusual honor was tendered the Salt Lake Opera 
Quartet, composed of Ruth Ingman, soprano; Edna Dwyer, 
contralto; Fred C. Graham, tenor, and Horace S. Ensign, 
baritone, when they sang the quartet from “Rigoletto,” by 
Verdi, at the matinee. The local press said that the sing- 
ing of this quartet surpassed any that had been heard in 


this city before, and deserved the highest of praises and 


appreciation 

Sousa’s Band appeared here under the management of 
the Graham Bureau and proved to be very successful, both 
artistically and financially. Frev C. GRAHAM. 





George Harris, Jr., as Advisory Teacher. 





George Harris, Jr., has preferred to be very reticent 
about a line of work that he has taken up until its success 
should be assured; but now, having been to Buffalo six 
times to give special lessons, and having been engaged for 
similar work next season, he feels that it is no longer 
problematical. One of Buffalo’s prominent vocal teach- 
ers, Mrs. William Waith, having been to Mr. Harris to 
get some special points on the De Reszke method, it fitted 
in very easily for him, when singing in Buffalo a year ago 
in April, to take an extra day and hear a few of her more 
advanced pupils and give them special advice. Mr. Harris 
has a peculiarly quick perception of what is fundamentally 
good or bad in voices, and in one lesson to each pupil he 
was able to give eight or ten new ideas that clarified many 
problems for them. It was then found that, with a cer- 
tain number of lessons guaranteed, it was possible for Mr. 
Harris to go to Buffalo especially for this work, and he 
went again the latter part of May, staying three days. 
This season he has been four times, staying three days 
each time and giving eight lessons a day. Some pupils 
take a lesson each day, others single lessons only, and 
some, not Mrs. Waith’s pupils, come in for a lesson, hav- 


ing special questions to ask. Mr. Harris plans what songs 





poco 








OPERA ARTISTS IN HAVANA. 
Lucrezia Bori and Eleonora de Cisnéros. 








Under Tropical Skies. 


The accompanying illustration shows two opera stars, 
Lucrezia Bori and Eleonora de Cisneros, enjoying the 





tropical delights of Havana, where they have been among 
the leading attractions of the opera company that played 
there this spring, and gave pleasure to the music lovers of 
the Cuban capital. 





and arias the pupils shall study; between visits they pre- 
pare these with Mrs. Waith, and bring them to Mr. Harris 
on his next trip for final criticism. A new point of view 
or a new way of expressing things, if the fundamental 
principles of the teaching are not too different, may easily 
give a new impetus to a pupil’s work, and with Mrs. 
Waith’s able co-operation this system has proved very suc- 
cessful in Buffalo. Mr. Harris will continue this work 
there next season, fitting it in between concert engage- 
ments, and he is already making arrangements to do the 
same thing in other cities. 





Cadillac Musical Treat. 


MAY FESTIVAL IS OVER; FRANCES INGRAM SPLENDID. 





Prima Donna Contracto CHARMED Larce AubIENCE at CLOSING 
Recitat Last Evenine. 


FESTIVAL WAS A BIG SUCCESS, 


Provided Greatest Musical Treat which Cadillac People Have 
Enjoyed in Many Years. 


No singer has ever been given a more enthusiastic reception by a 
Cadillac audience than was accorded Frances Ingram last evening, 
and no singer has better deserved it. Mme. Ingram appeared as the 
soloist in the closing concert of the second annual May Festival 
and had there been no other numbers on the program the large 
audience would have felt highly repaid for going. 

Mme. Ingram’s voice is a rich contralto and her selections of last 
evening brought out all of the beauty of tone and power of delivery 
which she possesses. She appeared to be equally able in the inter- 
pretation of the heavy, operatic numbers and the lighter folksongs, 
and although the great majority of her audience were not able to 
fully appreciate her French and German collections, yet the beauti- 
ful tones and her pleasing delivery of even these numbers provided 
much of pleasure and showed Mme. Ingram to be an exceedingly 
versatile soloist. 

While all of the singer’s selections were artistically given and 
well received, it seemed that her rendition of Mary Salter’s “The 











Recital, Co 





THEODORE HARRISON *™ 


To whose goog are ay successtul appearances with orchestras, in Festival, 
meert and Oratorio. t both in Europe and America 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, ° © ° ° 


New York 





























‘DAVIDSON Piaaise 


WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th Street, New York 








Ar PCcoart 


= Winner of the American Pianists’ Contest 


Representative American Pianist at the 
Biennial Convention of Nat. Fed. of 
Musical Clubs at Los Angeles, June 29, 

Management: G. TALLARICO, 





Dates Open for Season 1915-16 








Cry of Rachael” and ‘Abide with Me,” by Liddle, were the favorites, 
Miss Ingram’s success is due in no small measure to her very pleas- 
ing stage presence and it was easy to note that she had last night’s 
audience fascinated to a degree seldom attained by a singer in 
Cadillac.—Cadillac (Mich.) Evening News, May 19, 1915. 
(Advertisement. ) 





MINNEAPOLIS SEASON 
OF PUPILS’ RECITALS. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 25, 1915. 

The musical season is about closed here except for a 
number of interesting recitals ‘given by pupils of well 
known teachers. First among these was a recital given by 
junior pupils 6f Genevieve Brombach, pianist. Those tak- 
ing part in solos, duets, trios and quartets were Dorothy 
Small, Margaret Keenan, Gertrude Murphy, Evelyn Hesik, 
Margaret Drew, Sarah Chase, Sybilla Shipley, Harriet, 
Helen and Margaret Dew, Mary Keenan, Magdalene Brom- 
bach and Stewart Smith. A varied and interesting pro- 
gram was played by these pupils in a manner that showed 
the talent of each participant and the still greater talent of 
the teacher. One violin solo lent variety to the evening. 
It was played by Elizabeth Brombach, pupil of Ruth An- 
derson. She is only twelve years old and gave as her se- 
lection the fifth air of Dancla. She shows marked talent 
and will, with hard work, make a success in the musical 
world, 

Frances Kelley, piano pupil of Kate Mork, and Eleanor 
Coffin, violin pupil of the MacPhail School, gave a recital 
at the Metropolitan Music Company. Frances Kelley is 
eleven years old, and Eleanor Coffin about the same age. 
Their program was well played and included such num- 
bers as “Spring Showers,” by Fink, for piano, and “Ma- 
zurka,” by Mylnarski, for violin. 

Kate Mork, piano instructor, brought out five more pu- 
pils at a joint recital given at the Leamington Hotel on 
May 29, with Ednah Hall, vocal teacher. The Misses Eva 
Simmons, Mary B. Smith, Mildred Mannerud and Katherine 
Burrill, pianists, and the Misses Margaret Holschuh, Beu- 
lah and Bernice Lockwood and Mayme Forsythe Frank ap- 
peared in vocal numbers. All showed careful training and 
much talent. 

A real feat of T. P. Giddings, supervisor of music in the 
public schools, was the really good performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation,” sung at the West High School by five hun- 
dred pupils, with the school orchestra, augmented by some 
twenty players from the MacPhail orchestra. The tone 
quality of the choruses was a remarkable achievement of 
beauty and smoothness. Local soloists appeared at this 
performance. 

The insistent demand of the public again to hear “Ka- 
trina,” the comic opera by Stanley Avery, was met by a 
performance of this worthy opera at the new Central High 
School, on May 26. The original cast appeared, and a new 
orchestra played this delightful work, the concert mistress 
being Ruth Anderson. The proceeds were given to the 
Penny Lunch, which has been put in most of the grade 
schools by the Women’s Club. These penny lunches en- 
able the poorer children to have good milk and crackers at 
recess time. These children do not have enough or proper 
nourishment at home and so they get behind their grades 
and show general inefficiency. Good food seems to solve 
this problem. RutH ANDERSON. 
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Mrs. Macfarlane, a Much Enjoyed Contralto. 4 N N A e A S E LYRIC_SOPRANO ¢! the Metropolt- 
: Ro aia For Concerts and Recitals, address FRED 0. 
Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, continues to arouse RENARD, Mgr., 216 West 70th St. N. Y. City 


favorable comments of her singing wherever she is heard. 
One recent success was before the Oriental Lodge, Detroit, 
Mich., when she sang to 300 “kiddies” and 200 “grown- 
ups.” 

May 18 found Mrs. Macfarlane giving her fourth re- 
cital since September at the Jackson Health Resort, Dans- 
ville, N. Y., when she sang about thirty songs—many of 


them request numbers. She varies her programs with - 


explanatory notes pertinent to the song or the composer. 
Among the new songs which Mrs. Macfarlane is using are 
Cadman’s “O Moon Upon the Water” and Gertrude Ross’ 
tone poem, “Dawn in the Desert.” An interesting group 
likewise found on her programs is Carpenter’s setting of 
the Tagore poems, “When | Bring to You Colored Toys, 
My Child,” and “The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes”; 
also “Don’t Caére,” Dorsetshire dialect, by the same com- 
poser. 

Sunday morning, May 21, Mrs. Macfarlane was called 
upon to assist in three services in the Brick Church, Roches- 
ter, known for its excellent music, which proved highly 
commendable. 

Before a gathering of missionaries from all over the 
United States, Mrs. Macfarlane sang on the following 
Monday morning “O Rest in the Lord,” from “Eli- 
jah,” which called forth superlative praise from profes- 
sional musicians and laymen in the audience. 

At present, Mrs. Macfarlane is resting, with a few side 
trips and recitals, in Rochester, but she expects to return 
to Detroit about June 15. 





Springfield Emphasizes Hinckley’s “Adequacy.” 


Allen Hinckley, the bass-baritone, who recently scored 
so great a success at the Springfield (Mass.) May Music 
Festival, has decided to devote this season to work in re- 
cital, concert and oratorio, for which, owing to his ex- 
perience in this field, he is richly equipped. The Spring- 
field daily papers were emphatic in their praise of his 
singing in Verdi’s “Requiem.” This appeared in the 
Springfield Union: “ ‘Adequacy’ is the only term appro- 
priately applicable to that virile and eminently sincere vo- 
calist, Allen Hinckley. He has sung much in con- 
cert and opera, and has been for some time a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. He sang with con- 
scious power and earnestness, and in the numbers with the 
other soloists his voice was fully equal to the contrasts 
and comparisons inevitable in such cases. His voice, 
smooth and beautiful even in its lowest register, is so very 
skillfully handled as to make his work worthy of the best 
traditions for baritone, of which Springfield has heard 
some truly wonderful ones in recent years. Following the 
blaring trumpet passages designed to represent the ‘Day 
of Wrath’ prophesied by the pagan seers, his voice came 
like a benediction.” 

The Springfield Republican stated: “The quartet was 
well rounded out by Allen Hinckley, one of the best of 
the younger American basses, and a singer of much prom- 
ise. His great chance comes in the solo, ‘Mors stupebit,’ 
which he sang admirably. In the fine fugal quartet, 
‘Quam olim Ahrabz,’ his firm, full tones gave a fine solid 
foundation.” 





Harold Henry to Teach in 
Peterborough During Part of August. 


Harold Henry having received many letters from all 
parts of the country asking if it would not be possible for 
him to teach while on his vacation in August, has decided 
to accept a limited number of pupils during the first three 
weeks of that month. At that time he will be in Peter- 
borough, N. H., which is delightfully situated among the 
hills, and should prove an ideal place for students in which 
to combine rest and study. 

Mr. Henry will teach in Chicago until August 1. 





Frieda Hempel Becomes 
Member of Musical Sorority. 


Frieda Hempel, who was one of the leading soloists of 
the annual May Festival at Ann Arbor, Mich., was initi- 
ated as an honorary member of Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority 
during her visit to that city. This sorority is strictly mu- 
sical, and has chapters in many of the leading schools and 
conservatories throughout the country. It has a long list 
of honorary members, all of whom are artists of interna- 


tional reputation and of the highest rank in their profes- 
$10n, 








Mrs. Sawyer Moves to Aeolian Hall. 


Antonia Sawyer, the New York impresaria, announced 
that after June 1, 1¢15, she will be located at her new 


offices, Nos. 1814-1817, Aeolian Hall, West Forty-second 
street, New York City. 








For Terms, Dates, Etc., Address MRS. HERMAN LEWIS 


LEADING AMERICAN TENOR 
IN Re-engaged for Fourth Season with | “”’ ee. —— 
Chicago Grand Opera Company 


Season tor Concerts 
THEO. Tenor 


Will teach throughout the Summer. 


HAML 
Studios: 21 West 38th Street, New York 


VAN YOR re 
MRS.H.H.A. BEACH #8 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Concert Recital 


Season |1914-15, Management:THarry Culbertson, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Season 1915-16, Concert Direction: Maurice Fulcher, McCormick Bullding, Chicago 


ad’ARNALLE Baritone 


Management: THE LILLIE LAWLOR ALLIED ARTS, 131 E. 66th] Street, New York 
Telephone, Plaza 5501. PARIS OFFICE: 8 RUE BENJAMIN GODARD 


WASSILY BESEKIRSKY formes 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS SEASON 1915-16 


For terms and dates, address Concert Direction Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Associate Manager, A. A. Van de Mark, Lockport, N. Y. STEINWAY PIANO 


eS MULFORD 


1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Phone, 525 VWV-Market 


BELLE GOTTSCHALK 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Season 1915-1916 Now Booking 


New York 


GEORGE 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
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HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42¢ St. 
NEW YORK 











Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, 


YOLANDA MERO 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1915-16 


Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER, 1451B8/|BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


























BASS- 
BARITONE 


JEROME UHL 


A large audience greeted Jerome Uhl, bass-baritone, in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. He sang with style and taste—New York American. 








His voice is pleasing and resonant.—New York Evening World. 
Although Mr. Uhl came to us unknown and unheralded, he left an altogether 
pleasing remembrance. His voice proved to be an organ of unusual richness. He 
phrased well and sang with both discretion and temperament. The audience rewarded 
the singer with round after round of applause—New York Tribune. 


Mr. Uhl’s voice was of decidedly remarkable quality with considerable resonance 
and richness.—New York Times. 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York "Phone, 6081 Bryan 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘= 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


wwe DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO., Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kans. 
Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway, New York 


Ellen Keller 


VIOLINIST 


In-America Season 1915-16. NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


veVERE-SAPIO 


D Douna Soprano from Paris Grand Opera; La Scala, ations 
Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan Opera, Y., ete., ete., in 
America Season 1914-15. For = and dates NY. 

6s Central Park West, New York. 


SAPIO=== 


coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
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Exclusive Management : 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 





WILLIAM 
WADE 


se HUNSHAW 


Now in 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally. Residence: Hotel Ansonia, New York 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 


Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 


VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 


Mme. SCHAFRAM. of the Master School, Vienna, 
poten aussie 


RUBIN COLDMARK, she i a 
d of the Sagem of Theory 
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CARL B 
AUGUST FRAEMCKE } Directors 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. Teacher o 
famous Opera and Concert singers, among whom are: 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; iss Helen Warrum, soprano; rape. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hei 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby, coptralte, Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 
TEL. 687 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist St. NEW YORK 


Catalog on on application 











pe. TREVILLE 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Now in America Season 1915-16 Booking 


Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 
European Address: 68 rue de l’Aurora, Bruxelles, Belgium 


American Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxeiles 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
LYRIC AND ELLIS CLUBS PERFORM 
BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY. 


Chorus of More Than Two Hundred Voices Gives Fine Account of Itself—Capacity 
Audiences Attend Two Concerts. 











1110 W. Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1915. 

Much credit is due to the board of directors of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra for conceiving and carrying 
out so successfully the presentation of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony. It was nothing short of a triumph, not only 
in the giving but in the way in which it was received by 
the public. The two performances Monday afternoon, 
May 17, and Tuesday evening, May 18, were given in 
Clunes’ Auditorium to capacity houses. Not only was 
every seat taken for both performances, but many were 
turned away. The choral finale was given by a chorus 
numbering over 200 voices, composed of the membership 
of the Woman’s Lyric Club and the Ellis Club, who were 
drilled under the baton of Mr. Poulin, to whom much of 
the credit for the success of the performance is due. Mr. 
Poulin has been with both these clubs as director for over 
a decade and has brought them to a state of excellence 
that has placed them among the best singing societies in 
the country. 

The difficult work for the chorus was handled surpris- 
ingly well. The soloists were Mrs. Robert A. Smith, so- 
prano; Roland Paul, tenor; Mrs. L. J. Selby, contralto, and 
Clifford Lott, baritone. The solo and quartet work found 
adequate interpreters in these excellent hands. 

The orchestral numbers were beautiful and given with 


understanding and appreciation. Applause was spontane- 
ous and generous. It is hoped that we may hear this pro- 
gram again during the approaching Biennial, as it would 
no doubt prove as great a drawing card as before. 


FANNING AND THE TuRPINS MucH ENTERTAINED. 


Since the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Turpin and Cecil 
Fanning, they have been guests of honor at many private 
functions. On Friday afternoon, May 21, Mrs. Harman 
Ryus entertained a select few at tea in honor of Mr. Fan- 
ning and Mr. and Mrs. Turpin. Two or three music 
critics and a half dozen friends, who were the guests on 
this occasion, had the great pleasure of hearing Mr. Fan- 
ning in several numbers and it gave us an opportunity to 
realize what a great treat is in store when Mr, Fanning 
gives his concerts. He will appear first as soloist with the 
Woman’s Lyric Club in its last concert, June 18, and will 
also give some programs during the Biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 


Two Younc MusIcIANS IN RECITAL. 


Leo Domke gave a piano recital in Gamut Auditorium on 
Tuesday evening, May 25, assisted by Audrey Creighton, 
violinist, which event was largely attended by an apprecia- 
tive audience and the program showed much refinement as 
well as technical accomplishment. JANE CATHERWOOD. 





Sibyl Sammis MacDermid’s Success. 


Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid and James G. MacDermid 
gave a recital for the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Toledo, following which the Toledo Blade com- 
mented thus in its issue of May 29: 


The singer was new to Toledo, and in this day of num- 
berless belauded songstresses there was not much preliminary en- 
thusiasm. But those music lovers who were not there missed a 
rare treat, and those who were so fortunate as to be present went 
away brimming with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. MacDermid has a voice of rare beauty and it is used with 
the highest degree of artistic skill and is backed up with unusual 
charm of personality. What more could be said? Her voice is 
of velvety richness and smoothness; it has an extraordinary range 
—it runs way down to where contraltos get their best innings, with- 
out any shortening of brilliant high notes—and it is as sweet in 
quality as any voice we recall, Then, there is that musical sense 
and resourcefulness which makes an individual gem of each song. 

An unusual feature of her singing is her great range of tone 
colors and the skill with which she uses them in creating moods, 
atmospheres, suitable to the various compositions. She seems to 
have a dozen different voices! 

And what a charm of presence—queenly, free moving, wreathed 
in smiles, easily dominating the situation, pleased with the audi- 
ence, with the music, and with her own easy success—she capti- 
vates from the first. 

Her program was varied and interesting; a classic aria, two folk- 
songs, three ultra-modern songs: Strauss, Hildach, Debussy; two 
operatic arias: Boheme and Thais, and in conclusion six lovely 
songs by her talented composer-husband who presided at the piano 
and who added not a little to the sum total of the pleasure by 
his artistic accompaniments, 

Mrs. MacDermid belongs to the first rank of recital singers of 
the day. She has unusual ability to give pleasure. (Advertise- 
ment.) 








Hitting Home. 


(From London Musical News.) 

A series of Gilbert and Sullivan operas was begun in 
New York on April 19, which, the Mustcat Courier re- 
marks, is a matter for rejoicing in the present barren 
period of musical revues and piffling comic opera enter- 
tainment. It gives the following advice to the manager: 
“Do not tinker with the librettos. So-called ‘moderniza- 
tions’ of Gilbert texts serve only to hamper his gift of 
expression and emphasize the inanity and clumsiness of 
his adapters. The Gilbertian lines and lyrics today are as 
fresh and agreeable as the tunes which Sullivan set to 
his partner’s words.” To which we add—Hear! Hear! 


California High Jinks. 

The famous natural theatre in the depths of the Cali- 
fornia redwood forest, which annually is the scene of an 
inspiring music-drama, especially written for and produced 
by the Bohemian Club, of Sat Francisco, will soon be ani- 
mated by more elaborate preparations than ever, for the 
forthcoming performance in midsummer. 

The offering this season is called “Apollo,” and is the 











joint production of Frank Pixley, of light opera fame, and 
Edward Schneider. The music is considered particularly 
fine, and, in consequence, two distinguished grand opera 
artists, George Hamlin and Clarence Whitehill, have been 
engaged to sing the leading roles, the remainder of the 
cast will be made up of talented “Bohemians.” 

The performance is given by men exclusively, and sev- 
eral weeks beforehand, all those taking part will go into 
the forest and enjoy an idyllic time, camping out and at- 
tending rehearsals for the big event. 





ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY’S BRIGHT FUTURE. 


Enthusiastic Business Meeting Orchestra Organization 
—Treasurer’s Report Is Encouraging—New Concert 
Management—Art League Offers Prizes. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1915. 

The best and most enthusiastic business meeting of the 
St. Louis Symphony Society was held last Friday evening, 
May 28, at the Artist Guild Hall. The treasurer reported 
that about half of the $50,000 guarantee fund has been 
raised in the last six weeks. Mrs. M. A. Goldstein, chair- 
man of the women’s committee of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the St. Louis Symphony Society, stated that lectures 
will be given before each of the important symphony con- 
certs next year, prizes will be awarded pupils in the public 
schools for the best essays on orchestral music and that 
an attempt is being made to get the co-operation of the 
Park Department for municipal concerts by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra and to assist the Symphony Society 
in raising the $50,000 guaranty fund needed to finance 
next year’s concert season. Eight of the fifteen soloists 
for next season have already been engaged. They include 
Clarence Whitehill, Carl Friedberg, Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, Riccardo Martin, Pablo Casals, Julia Culp, Arrigo 
Serato and Margarete Matzenauer. Next Wednesday the 
Women’s Auxiliary will hold a business meeting at Cicardi’s 
Tea Room at which Elizabeth Cueny will appeal to the 
St. Louisians to supply funds for the orchestra. Mrs. 
Charles Parsons Pettus is the president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary and Miss V. A. L, Jones is the secretary. The 
membership of the new auxiliary consists of the women 
subscribers to the symphony concert series and women 
guarantors. This is the second organization of its kind 
in America, the other being the Women’s Committee of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Association. 


St. Lours Concert Company. 


The St. Louis Concert Company, recently incorporated 
under the laws of Missouri with Max Koenigsberg as 
president and Hattie B. Gooding, managing director, will 
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conduct local concerts and manage artists. To date the 
company has booked the following artists for next season: 
Moriz Rosenthal, Mischa Elman, Edmond Clement, Louise 
Homer, Mme. Schumann-Heink and Frieda Hempel, also 
chamber concerts, lectures and recitals will be given. 


Art Leacue Orrers Prizes. 


The music committee of the St. Louis Art League has 
offered prizes for the best musical composition written by 
residents in Missouri or within a fifty mile radius of St. 
Louis on the Illinois side of the river. 

May Birpre Ditzter. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Yon Studios to Remain Open All Summer. 


Owing to the great number of applications received from 
professional students, S. Constantino and Pietro A. Yon 
have decided to remain in New York during the coming 
summer. S.C. Yon, teacher of piano and vocal, and P. A. 
Yon, of organ and composition, are preparing also new 
programs for next season’s concerts. 

Their concerts during the season 1914-15 have proven so 
successful that many new students from every part of the 
United States and Canada have been added to their large 
classes. 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, WOMAN’S LYRIC CLUB AND ELLIS CLUB IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY AT LOS ANGELES, MAY 17 AND 18, 1915. 


PART OF 
ANGEL 


ie cue IMMENSE AUDIENCE THAT HEARD BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY PERFORMED BY THE LOS 
~*“S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, WOMAN’S LYRIC AND ELLIS CLUBS AT CLUNES AUDITORIUM, MAY 18 AND 19. 
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WILLIAM 


OR 
prek 
Worcester 


Personal Address: 61 Hamilton Place ew York 


BLANCHE GOODE Pas 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
Address: JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HIELEN BILAIN tine wou wer 


Address ; USUAL — 
Residence: 29 Upper Baker St., Regent’s Park, London, N 


Telephone 471 Mayfair 


Also a few Pupils 
115 E. 53d St., New York 
Management: 
BARITONE LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall 








Recital, Oratorio, Concert 








LILLIAN Voice Culture 
SHERWOOD Italian Method 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.,-New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 

A DRAMATIC 
4 KRU SOPRANO 
= CONCERT ORATOR RECITAL 
E Man agement of MISS ANNIE PRISDSSRS 

1425 Broadway New York 








Theodore von Hemert 
Baritone 
135 Broadway, New York 


ADELADE GE SCH EIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Instructor of the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
817 CARNEGIE HALL TEL. 1350 COLUMBUS 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


In America Season 1915-16. Avaliable for Recitals, etc. 


Exelusive Management Concert —~ M. H. HANSON. 
37 Fifth Ave., New York 


CECIL FANNING terione 
H. B. TURPIN = ‘compas 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 


Address: H: B: TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 











THEODORE SPIERING 


THE EMINENT VIOLINIST-CONDUCTOR 


WILL HOLD A 
MASTER COURSE FOR VIOLINISTS 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


AT ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. (Adirondack Mts.) 














For Further Particulars Address, Until June 18th, 
HOTEL WELLINGTON, 55th St. and 7th Ave., New York City 
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METZGER 


THE GREAT GERMAN CONTRALTO 


Third American Tour 
Season 1915-1916 


NOVEMBER TO MAY 


For terms and open dates, address 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 














Edward Clarke Has Had Good Season. 


Edward Clarke has not found this a bad season for con- 
cert work. Besides teaching at the American Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago, and filing the position of soloist at 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago, he has found 
time to fill the following engagemerts : 

Oratorio and opera—‘Creation,” Mt. Vernon, Ia.; “Cre- 
ation,” Sunbury, Pa.; “Creation,” New Orleans, La.; “Mes- 
“Messiah,” Newton, Kan.; “Golden 

“King Oluf,” Chicago, Ill.; “Hia- 
“Samson and Delilah,” Tiffin, 
Hillsdale, 
“Swan and Sky- 





siah,” Chicago, IIL; 
Legend,” Ada, Ohio; 
watha,” Brookings, S. Dak.; 
Ohio; “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
King’s Daughter,” Terre Haute, Ind.; 
lark,” Peru, Neb. 

Recitals—Rock Island, Ill.; Monmouth, Itl.; Livingston, 
Ala.; Marion, Ind.; Chicago, Itl.; Delaware, Ohio. 

Chicago Clubs—Birchwood Country Club, Ravenswood 
Woman’s Club, Arche Club, Playgoers’ Club, Oak Park 
Sorosis Club, North Shore Woman's Club, Irving* Park 





EDWARD CLARKE. 


Club, Chicago Heights Woman’s Club, Rodgers Park 
Woman’s Club, Wilmette Woman’s Club, Woodlawn Wom- 
an’s Club. 

Concerts and joint recitals—Springfield, Ill.; West 
Union, Ohio; Madison, Ind.; Kokomo, Ind.; Greenfield, 
Ind.; Goshen, Ind.; Wabash, Ind.; Greencastle, Ind.; 
Piqua, Ohio; Findlay, Ohio; Elgin, Ill.; Freeport, Ill; 
Macomb, Ill.; Kankakee, Ill.; Michigan City, Ind.; Wash- 
ington, Ia.; Fullerton, Neb.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Chi- 


cago, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid with St. Louis Club. 





The St. Louis Globe-Democrat comments as follows 
upon the appearance of Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid with the 
Chaminade Club: 


In Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, dramatic soprano, and Enrico Tra- 
monti, harpist, the Chaminade had the assistance of two of the best 
available soloists now before the concert going public. 


Mme. MacDermid’s voice is a true soprano, clear, powerful, 
splendidly controlled and equally effective in aria and in song. 
Her manner of presenting the exacting “Quando Me’n vo Soletta” 
(“La Boheme’’) recalled the best efforts of the Metropolitan stars 


which it has been our privilege to hear. In contrast to this, the 
singer’s giving of the Richard Strauss’ “In goldener Fuelle” more 
than indicated her possession of the art of German song. In sev- 
eral groups of smaller numbers, in which the singer assisted the 
club, notably the impressionistic “Marguerite at the Spinning 
Wheel,”” Mme. MacDermid’s fine talent was pleasantly manifested. 


Other recent engagements for Mme. MacDermid are 
Bowling Green, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio, and Berea, Ohio, the 
latter being an “Elijah” performance. (Advertisement.) 





The National Saengerfest Dinner. | 


‘One of the memorable events of the recent National 
Saengerfest was the dinner given for the German music 
directors of the National Saengerfest, which was held at 
the Hofbrauhaus, Brooklyn, Wednesday, June 2. Suitable 
addresses by the president of the “fest,” Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer, Carl Fiqué and others lent particular interest to 
the affair. About 150 were in attendance. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 


318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


HARRY MUNRO casranre 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, FESTIVALS AND ORATORIO 
Exclusive Management: G. Dexter Richardson, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















Charles BOW ES instesetion 


NOW IN NEW YORK 
601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 5834 Plaza 














“" HARDEMAN 


American Violinist. Just returned from Europe. In America Season 1915-16. 
Management: FOSTER & DAVID, soo Fifth Ave., New York. 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO. 


Formerly of he Metropolitan Opera Com 
Exclusive management: G, Dexter Richardson, 501 th “Ave., N.Y. 


PAUL AL. THOUSE 


TENOR METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
ve Pamemomens : 
Hea 1& J Aeolian Hall, New York City 

















HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of Bo en engagements 
already completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 





CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 
ement: MRS. E. H. LEWIS 
437 Avenue New York 














HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Fditor, Garcia’s.““Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 
—— oe ee 


40 Ave. Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 

















CRAFT 


Engaged by 


St. Louis Morning 
Choral Club 


for Recital 
November 4, 1915 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue 33 83 New York 
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BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Principal 
Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH SINGERS, MINNE- 
APOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune, June 9, 1914 


In America 1915-1916 


OPERA LIEDER ORATORIO 
In Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 
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MARGARET HARRISON #2 


15 EAST 1tota STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Stuyvesant 2927 


INEZ BARBOUR oor 


Concert--Recital--Oratorio 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


MME. GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER 


OPRANO 
223 Mathilda St., Apt. 5 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IDA GARDNER 


CONTRALTO 
Management; WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St, New York 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


Address Summer Months 
WHITNEY POINT ~ NEW YORK 














SARAME: 


RAYNOLDS 


Soprano 


PER BIORN 


DANISH BARITONE 


From Berlin and Copenhagen Royal Operas, CONCERTS, 
RECITALS, FESTIVALS. 
Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 142g Broadway, N. Y. 


FlorENcE AUS 


America’s Violinist 
Engaged for Maine Festivals with 
ston Symphony Orchestra 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Aeolian Hall New York 
Personal Address: 133 East 34th 8t.. New York 
Telephone 2239 Murray Hill 






































J. FRED EEE 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


ELEANOR HAZZARD 


PEOGOCK 











(SOPRANO) 
Available tor Next Season 
Management: M. H. HANSON - - New York City 








Mark Hambourg 
Russian Pianist 
Season 1915-16 in America 
Now Bookin 
ena, = 2) sere, & Jones 
eolian Hall, N. Y. 
Knabe Piano used 











WILHELM 


AUCSTEIN 


Vocal Teacher 
Daring the past four years assistant to 
FRANK KING CLARK 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway,N.Y. 


pe M. S U 7. L | 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Glemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco 

ena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, Musical Director of the 
Labor Temple Choir, New York. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
lew York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils, Write for Circulars. 























Mission City Likes White’s Playing. 


Roderick White, violinist, was heard at the Potter The- 
atre, Santa Barbara, Cal., Friday evening, May 21, in the 
following program: Concerto in D minor, Max Bruch; 
scherzo, Dittersdorf-Kreisler ; “La Chasse” (“The Chase”), 
Cartier-Kreisler ; “Waves at Play,” Grasse; “Variations,” 
Tartini-Kreisler ; “Indian Lament,” Dvorak-Kreisler ; 
“Slavonic Dance,” Dvorak-Kreisler ; “Habanera,” Sarasate ; 
introduction and “Rondo Capriccioso,” Saint-Saéns. 

The introduction and “Rondo Capriccioso” by Saint- 
Saéns was given in honor of the composer, who is at pres- 
ent in San Francisco. He came from France to present 
his “Exposition March” and play the organ. 

The News, Santa Barbara, commented in the following 
appreciative manner upon the program: 

“The audience which greeted Roderick White, the vio- 
linist, at the Potter Theatre last evening realized at the 
close of the first movement of the Bruch concerto in D 
minor that its expectations and belief in the young man 
were fully justified. The first number was given with a 
perfection of technic and depth of. interpretative under- 
standing which made it a joy to those who listened. In 
this as in all the numbers credit must be given Mr. Heil- 
bronner for his skillful accompanying. The concerto is 
written as much forthe piano as for the violin, and the 
work of the two artists was admirable. 

“The program was especially well chosen, being so varied 
that there was not a moment when interest was not keen. 
The second number was a group of two very descriptive 
things, ‘The Chase’ and ‘Waves at Play,’ both exquisite in 
the manner in which they were played, and a beautiful 
scherzo and a somewhat larger composition, variations 
on a theme, Tartini-Kreisler. After this group Mr. White 
responded to the hearty applause with a charming Scotch 
lullaby. The ‘Indian Lament,’ ‘Slavonic Dance’ and ‘Haba- 
nera’ of the last group were all given with the utmost re- 
finement of taste, and were followed by another Slavonic 
dance as an encore. The introduction and ‘Rondo Capric- 
cioso’ were brilliantly played, and the program closed with 
a repetition of the ‘Indian Lament’ as an encore.” 





Playing War. 





This picture shows the two children of Marguerite Mel- 
ville-Liszniewska (pianist and pedagogue) playing nurse 
and sick soldier at the villa of their parents in Vienna. 





PLAYING NURSE AND SICK SOLDIER. 


The children get their idea and enthusiasm for the game 
from the fact that their home lies very near one of the 
large hospitals, which was originally intended as a chil- 
dren’s hospital, but at the beginning of war was converted 
into one for soldiers. The children, therefore, have con- 
stant sight of the wounded being carried in and out of 
the institution. 

Mme. Melville-Liszniewska at present is in this country, 
giving concerts and teaching. 





Sheridan Musicians Locally Popular. 


Sheridan, Wyo., June 1, 1915. 

The local musical season closed with a recital by Mrs. 
Leonard Hughes, violinist, and Mrs. Chase Doster, so- 
prano. Following the Amphion Society series, these two 
artists suffered none by comparison, and presented a pro- 
gram of exceptional merit. Mrs. Hughes, who is the wife 
of Captain Hughes, of the United States Army Surgeons’ 
Corps, proved herself a soloist of professional attainments 
and her numbers were received with critical appreciation. 
Mrs. Doster has established herself as a decided favorite 
since taking up her residence at Fort Mackenzie, but has 
never appeared to better advantage, and her singing was 
a genuine treat. T. C. Diers played the accompaniments. 





The Orquestra Sinfonica of Madrid performed some new 
Spanish works, “Las’ Hilanderas,” a tone-poem by Rogelio 
Villa, “Hero and Leander,” by F. de Lavina, symphony in 
A minor by F. Cates, and “Baile de Munecos,” by Abelardo 
Bhéton. 

















rthur Nikisch 


one of Europe’s Musical Giants of to- 





day, conductor of the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, the Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 











finish, has written as follows concern- 





ing the 


Hlasons Hamlin 
PIANOS: 

















Dear Sirs: 

During my residence in 
America and while I was con- 
ducting the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, as you are aware, 
your pianos were played by 
eminent soloists, and on every 
occasion they appealed to me 
as truly artistic instruments. 
Their tone is broad and big, 
and possessed of purely musi- 
cal quality; resonant, vigorous 
and manly, yet full of sym- 
pathy, and capable of a nicety 
of expression which is re- 
markable for its delicate light 
and shade. I believe your 
pianos to be of the very first 
rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of 
gratitude to you for making 
possible the means for an ex- 
pression of his profound and 
deep, or his light and fanciful 
feelings. 


(Signed) 
ARTHUR NIKISCH 
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Heinrich Gebhard to Tour. 


Heinrich Gebhard, the eminent pianist, is to be heard in 
an extensive concert tour next season, which will be con- 
ducted under the management of A, H. Handley, of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Gebhard has gained distinction in the concert 
field on the strength of his exceptional poetic comprehen- 
sion. He is indeed individual among present day modern 
pianists. A few of Mr. Gebhard’s more recent press trib- 
utes are herewith appended: 





In playing the Franck symphonic variations, Mr. Gebhard’s beau- 
tiful tone, clean cut, versatile technic and quick poetic sense made 
lovely those mellow, radiant harmonies of subtle shading, and at 
the finale he drove vigorously toward a mighty climax.—Chicago 


Inter Ocean 





D’'Indy’s symphony on a French mountain song is a great work. 
Mr. Gebhard was an ideal exponent.—Chicago Tribune. 


Heinrich Gebhard played Bach's suite delightfully, with an abiding 
sense of dynamic values, brilliant and clear technic, and with a 
beautiful touch. In the music by Debussy he showed the higher 
qual.ties of a sensitive pianist. In these numbers the pianist was a 
colorist and a poet Boston Herald. 


Always a pianist of poetic sensibility in touch and perception, 
Mr. Gebhard drew from his piano a kaleidoscopic series of color 
and painted a procession of mocds,—Boston Globe. 


It is a sincere tribute to an artist's standing when he can draw 
the biggest recital audiences of the current season in his home city 
Boston When an audience enjoys itself as Mr. Gebhard’s did, 
ippreciation of ability is the only deduction possible. There was 
a charm in his playing of the Bach suite rarely equaled on the 


rec.tal stage Boston Christian Science Monitor. 


fhe Chopin numbers were played in true Chopinistic style, with 
rare finish and refreshing simp! city Mr. Gebhard employs variety 
f tone color in effective proportion and possesses a sensuous tone 
of appealing warmth and beauty.--Boston Advertiser. 


Mr. Gebhard is a thrice admirable musician, as well as an accom- 

shed virtuoso. As regards proportion, logic of development, in- 
variable good taste and a beautiful piano style, his performances 
were models to musicians and students.—Boston Post. 


Heinrich Gebhard, the Boston pianist, played the Beethoven 
“Waldstein Sonata’ and a group by Schumann and Chopin, in all 
{ which he disclosed a touch of much beauty and a wide range of 
color, as well as sanity and discretion in the manner of tempi. 
Buffalo Express. (Advertisement.) 





Louis Kreidler Scores in Oratorio. 


Louis Kreidler, who sang the bass solos at the Bach 
Festival in Bethlehem, Pa., May 28 and 29, received much 
favorable comment for his artistic singing there. 

Following are some of the comments from leading news- 
papers: 

“Again and again at both sessions Louis Kreidler gave 
the words of the Savior the dignity and compelling pathos 
of the Man of Sorrows. Especially in the contemplative 
vein of quiet and restrained rejoinder, the tone quality was 
delicious. Mr. Kreidler is one of the best coadjutors the 
Bach Festivals have had.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Exceedingly meritorious was the work of the bass solo- 
ist, Louis Kreidler, of the Century Opera Company, who is 
possessed of a voice, powerful and renonant. His dramatic 
manner was well suited to the recitatives and arias that 
were his portion. His skillful interpretation, with the easy 
assurance of artistic authority were particularly gratifying 
to people of this locality, Mr. Kreidler being a native of a 
neighboring town. At the evening session he added new 
laurels for the fine singing of the aria, “Consider, O, My 
Soul.”—Bethlehem Times. 


“The bass soloist, Louis Kreidler, captivates in the diffi- 
He possesses a smooth and pleasing voice. 
His register is wide, and he brought out his notes in a clear 


cult passages 


and perfect tone. His enunciation was excellent and most 


pleasing.”—-South Bethlehem Globe. (Advertisement. ) 





Annola F. Wright Students’ Recital. 


rhis is the season of year when one hears pupils in 
various Stages of efficiency at the many students’ recitals. 

\ program of great merit was given by Annola Florence 
Wright, on Friday evening, June 4, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, at which a large number of her pupils 
participated; their. work disclosed. fine voice production 


d excellency of training. The largé and ultra-fashionable 


! 
al 


audience showed its appreciation by bestowing liberal and 
well deserved applause, 

A unique feature of this recital was the ensemble sing- 
ing of the choir of the Christian Union Congregational 
Church, of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, of which Miss 
Wright is musical director. 

Miss Wright deserves much praise for the excellence of 
her work, particularly for the exquisite effects she pro- 
duced in shading. Miss Wright, with Miss Coale at the 
piano, aided the soloists and choir materially in the suc- 
cess of this concert. 

Umberto Martucci accompanied several of the young art- 
ists, and disclosed true artistry and musicianship. 





A Sulli Artists’ Recital. 

A pupils’ recital—in reality an artists’ concert—was that 
given on Wednesday afternoon, June 2, at Chickering Hall, 
New York, by artist-students under the guidance of Gior- 
gio M, Sulli, the vocal pedagogue. The Labor Temple 
Quartet sang the first and last numbers on this interesting 
program in a manner which called forth the enthusiastic 
applause of the large audience. The first group consisted 
of Nevin’s “The Rosary” and the popular “O Sole mio,” 
by Di Capua. The program closed with Tosti’s “Goodbye” 








GIORGIO M. SULLI. 


and Geibel’s “Kentucky Babe.” This Labor Temple Quar- 
tet is remarkable, in that it is one of the few quartets sing- 
ing in a church, all the members of which study with one 
teacher. The splendid singing of this quartet, which is 
composed of Mrs. Sulli, soprano; Anna Byrd, alto; Paul 
C. Haskell, tenor, and Sterling Hall, basso, has made it not 
only a favorite in the church, but it is becoming well known 
in New York and vicinity. Next season it will be heard 
in concert. The duet from “La Gioconda” (Ponchielli) 
showed the splendid alto voice of Mrs. Byrd and the deep 
bass of Mr. Hall to advantage. The two other members 
of the quartet, Mrs, Sulli and Mr. Haskell, sang the duet 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni) with remarkable 
depth of passion and purity of tone. 

Helen Helva sang an aria from Mozart’s “Nozze di 
Figaro” and the cavatina from Verdi’s “Ernani,” display- 
ing a well schooled voice and excellent interpretative abil- 
ity. Adalgisa Barbieri, lyric soprano, was heard to good 
advantage in two Puccini arias, the familiar “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly” and one from “Manon 
Lescaut.” 

Gladys Morrison, dramatic soprano, gave as one of the 
numbers in her group the lyric, “I Can’t Forget,” for which 






she herself wrote the words and Mr. Sulli composed suit- 
able music. This number aroused the enthusiastic applause 
of the audience. She also sang “O don fatale,” from Ver- 
di’s “Don Carlos,” and Puccini’s “Vissi d’arte,” from 
“Tosca,” displaying in full the dramatic ability of her 
lovely voice. 

Loretta Hallisy displayed a voice of coloratura quality 
in Bishop’s “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” in which Rose 
Fischbein played a flute obligato which greatly enhanced 
the beauty of this number. 

Alfred Martino, basso, gave an aria from Verdi's “Simon 
Boccanegra” and a composition by Carissimi, in which he 
showed the remarkable range of his voice and the thor- 
oughness of his training. In addition to an aria from 
“Traviata” Joseph J. Dawes gave Mr. Sulli’s “All Is Over,” 
in which the eminent maestro displays his talent as a com- 
poser. 

Numerous encores were demanded and graciously given 
and the audience was apparently delighted with the high 
quality of the work done in Maestro Sulli’s Metropolitan 
Opera House studios, as exemplified in the singing of the 
afternoon. 





Malkin in Three Countries. 


Joseph Malkin, solo cellist, member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has returned to Boston, following the 
very successful appearances of this eminent organization 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. 
Friends received cards of most picturesque detail from 
him during his sojourn in the California metropolis. 

Within recent years he has played in Germany, Austria 
and Denmark, and the following are translations of no- 
tices published in the newspapers of those countries: 


As one of the foremost cello virtuosos, Mr. Malkin showed his 
standard, not only in the choice of the program as the rival of 
Mr. Casals, but also in his performance. He possesses a sonorous 
tone, inward fire, and triumphs in technical daring over the diffi- 
culties of the instrument.—Vienna, Austria, Neue Freie Presse. 





Last Thursday the well known cello virtuoso, Joseph Malkin, 
appeared with the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Sing Academy. 
With finished technic, ideal poise, and appealing yet powerful tone, 
he brought forth on his wonderful instrument the “adagio and al- 
legro” from Haydn’s cello concerto in D major, as well as Saint- 
Saéns’ cello concerto in A minor, op. 33, and deservedly received 
the tremendous applause of the big audience.—Deutscher Reich- 
sanzeiger, Berlin, Germany. 





Joseph Malkin belongs to the masters of the cello, and shows the 
influence of perfect French schooling by his free bowing and quick 
change of fingering. The equal development of his hands makes 
him achieve an ideal rhythm. To this he adds a beautiful, rich 
sounding tone (he plays an expensive Ruggieri instrument which 
was presented to him in Berlin by Count von Moltke), as well as 
temperament and artistic interpretation. Mr. Malkin played Boc- 
cherini’s sonata in A major in a most perfect classical style. The 
same qualities were demonstrated in his performance of the Haydn 
concerto, in which his tone sounded beautifully, and the intonation 
was marvelously pure. It is superfluous to add that the audience 
was more than inspired by the rare artistic treat, and expressed 
their gratitude in calling forth Mr. Malkin repeatedly.—By Rob. 
Henriques, Copenhagen, Denmark, Vortland. (Advertisement.) 





A Schenectady Musical Event. 


The third annual High School concert, under the direc- 
tion of Inez Field Damon, was given in Schenectady, N. Y., 
Friday evening, May 21. An orchestra and double quartet 
assisted by Emma Schult, contralto; E. T. Grout, tenor, 
and Edward Allan Rice, violinist, furnished the program. 

Works by Rossini, Boltwood, Beethoven, Grieg, Sarasate, 
Pinsuti, Saint-Saéns, Bemberg, Verdi, Nicolai, I. F. Damon, 
Cadman, Balfe, Coleridge-Taylor, de Yradier and Wald- 
teufel were given. 








Theo. Van Yorx Extraordinarily Busy. 





Theodore van Yorx, the well known vocal teacher of 
New York, intends to teach throughout the summer months 
in order to satisfy the large number of professional stu- 
dents from all over the United States and Canada, who 
have made demands upon him for lessons. Mr. van Yorx 
will be at his studio, 21 West Thirty-eighth street, New 
York, every Monday and Thursday. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Harry M. Gilbert Rests in Paducah—Ann Ivins Returns from Southern Tour—Nichols’ 
Summer Plan; His Pupil, Ethel Sweeney—Mme. Ziegler’s Lecture Recital in Newark 
—Hans Merx, Patriot and Singer—Marie Cross Newhaus Pupils— Notes. 





Harry M., Gilbert, pianist and accompanist, organist and 
choir director of Central Presbyterian Church, Manhat- 
tan, has had an extremely busy season. He left for Pa- 
ducah, Ky., last week, where he will spend his vacation, 
returning in September. Various choral and social con- 
certs, as well as tours with prominent artists, have kept 
him before the public, many of his activities having been 
noted in the MustcaL Courier. Within the past month he 
appeared in recitals with Evan Williams in Vermont and 
interior New York State cities and towns. Another ap- 
pearance was with Dan Beddoe and others in concert at 
Jersey City, in Eastern Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 


ANN Ivins RETURNS. 


Ann Ivins has returned from a tour in the South. She 
sang at two concerts at the Hotel Greenbriar, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., where among those who heard her 
were Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr.. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Mills, Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Ambassador and 
Mrs. Herrick, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Phipps, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Guest, Major Creighton Webb, Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Schwab, Mrs. W. Seward 
Webb, Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, Mrs. James Henry Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Casimer de Rham, Mrs. Preston Gibson, 
Ethel Barrymore, etc. May 25 Miss Ivins was soloist for 
a Trenton, N. J., society, and May 26 she sang at Alice 
Preston’s studio reception. 


NicHoits’ SUMMER PLANS. 


In a few weeks, John W. Nichols, the tenor, goes again 
to Burlington, Vt. (Lake Champlain), to open a summer 
course for singers at the University of Vermont. His 
wife, the pianist, who accompanies Mr. Nichols on his 
various tours, will teach piano. They will spend July and 
August in this resort, teaching, giving recitals, and pre- 
paring programs for next season. 

After finishing last summer’s work at the university, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nichols received the following unsolicited letter 
from the director of the Summer Schools, in appreciation 
of their services: 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols taught voice and piano in our 
summer schools in 1914. Their work was greatly appreciated and 
highly recommended by the pupils. Personally they are charming 
people, and their presence here added much to the life of the com- 
munity. If they come again, as we hope they will, a cordial re- 
ception awaits them. J. S. Messencer, Director. 

Ethel Sweeney, a promising young soprano, soloist in 
one of Paterson’s*most prominent churches, recently gave 
a very successful recital in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 
of that city, and received the warmest praise on all sides. 
Miss Sweeney is a pupil of John W. Nichols, and from 
the evidence given in her first public recital, great things 
are to be expected from her in future. In speaking of 
her recital, the Paterson Call said: 

The recital was an artistic success. Miss Sweeney was heard 
in thirteen songs, which exhibited the fact that she possesses a 
Sweet soprano voice of great promise. . + She sang as her 
finest number “L’Eté” in French. This selection was given by re- 
quest, and was enthusiastically received. 


ZIEGLER NEWARK Lecture RECITAL. 


Although it was an unpleasant day, and the lecture was 
given in the morning, there was a good and enthusiastic 
attendance at the Paramount Theatre, Newark, N. J., May 
26, to hear Mme. Ziegler’s second lecture recital, “The 
Truth About the Voice,” this time especially devoted to 
“Singing Culture.” The facts Mme. Ziegler disclosed to 
the audience were brief and to the point, meeting every 
phase a singer should know. 

The vocal demonstrators of the day were: Mrs. J. F. 
Beckert, Linnie Love, sopranos; Isa Macguire, Rebecca 
Dobbs Whitehill, contraltos. All were very appreciatively 
received. William G. Schwarz was an able accompanist. 

Immediately after the concert, Tali Esen Morgan en- 
gaged Linnie Love, Isa Macguire and Mrs. Whitehill to 
sing in several concerts in Ocean Grove this summer. 

Miss Love and Miss Macguire sang the duet from the 
first act of “Martha,” which-gave them an excellent chance 


to show off the flexibility and beautiful blending of their 
voices. Each young artist also sang a group of solos. 

A reception was given to Mme. Ziegler by the students 
on the evening of June 1 in the spacious class rooms of the 
Ziegler Institute of Singing, which was decorated in palms 
and cut flowers. Refreshments were served during the 
dancing. Later came supper, when Mme. Ziegler cut two 
big cakes bearing the inscription, “The Truth About the 
Voice” (on which she is lecturing) and “To Our Dear 
Teacher, Mme. Ziegler.” Two graduates, Linnie Love and 
Isa Macguire, sang duets from “Butterfly” and “Martha.” 
They were in excellent voice, and gave a fine demonstration 
of Madame’s careful training. They were accompanied 
at the piano by Mr. Pasternack, the opera coach and direc- 
tor. Miss Hanson offered a recitation, in which she dis- 
played a bit of good acting. She represented the dramatic 
department, which is headed by Helen Quest. 

Mr. Pasternack gave a very appropriate speech, in which 
he told of the appreciation of the students for all the pa- 
tient work Mme. Ziegler had given her “musical children,” 
as he called the students, and in return he wished to present 
a gift of loving remembrance. At the finish of his speech 
a light was thrown on a life sized painting of Mme. Zieg- 
ler, representing her delivering her “Truth About the 
Voice.” It was a wonderful likeness, and was painted by 
Louis Vecchio, who, while taking his singing lessons, had 
been studying her for the picture. 

Mme, Ziegler surprised the pupils by reading a poem 
written in ten minutes, in which she brought in the names 
of all students present. It caused many a laugh for all 
concerned. 

The reception was a surprise to Mme, Ziegler, but before 
the evening was over she had given the students several 
surprises of her own. 

Hans Mekx, Patriot AND SINGER, 

Hans Merx, perhaps best known as singer of German 
Lieder, spent nearly nine months in the French and Belgian 
trenches, needless to say, serving under the red, white and 
black colors. The commandant of his regiment gave him 
indefinite leave of absence and accordingly he returned to 
America and assumed his position as baritone and director 
of the choir of the Roman Catholic Pro-Cathedral, Brook- 
lyn, last month. Notwithstanding his experiences at the 
front, Mr. Merx looks well and is in better voice than 
ever. He has developed a program of war songs which 
should interest American audiences. 

NewHaus Artist-Pvupits. 

Some of the young artists heard at Mme. Newhaus’ con- 
cert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel should be heard very 
often in the future. Ruth Pillsbury is one of the most tal- 
ented of these young girls. Mme. Newhaus’ concerts are 
always unique and interesting, and this affair showed her 
pupils at their best. 

Notes. 

Amy Fay, president of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, has during the past season made a special propaganda 
for American composers’ works at the Saturday afternoon 
fortnightly meetings. These musicales have been the oc- 
casion for the debut appearances of many worthy young 
artists. Friends of Miss Fay accuse her of being so busy 
with her club that she forgets to work for herself. She 
has recently been elected a vice-president of the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians. Lemuel Goldstein and Lucy 
Greenberg, both remarkable pianists, are her pupils and 
have been heard frequently in public.e Miss Fay was re- 
cently surprised and pléased as well, when she won first 
prize at a bridge party, it having been some years since she 
played. The Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Madeline Eddy, is doing good work, having 
given two evening concerts at St. Matthew’s Hall this year 
with much success. It is Miss Fay’s intention to work up 
some concertos and play one with this women’s orchestra 
next season. 

A meeting of the New York City branch of the State 
Association of Music Teachers was held at Hotel McAlpin, 


June 4. Matters of general importance were discussed and 
a detailed report of the plans for the convention was made. 
President Frederick W. Schlieder, assisted by Emma W. 
Hodkinson, secretary, is pushing things vigorously to make 
this convention a success. 

Charlotte A. Loesch, instructor of piano, gave a recital 
with her pupils, assisted by Henrietta Foster Wescott, so- 
prano, in the Chapter Room, Carnegie Hall, May 29. This 
is an annual event and shows Miss Loesch’s work with 
credit. 

Mattie Sheridan, president of the Hungry Club, had as 
guest of honor Prof. R. L. Garner, “The First Apostle to 
the Apes, and the Highest Living Authority on the Speech 
and Psychics of Animals.” Julia Hume, soprano, and 
Catherine Stewart, child impersonator, took part in this 
program, which occurred June 5, at Hotel Majestic. 

Modena Scovill, the daughter of Edward E. Scovill, well 
known pianist and teacher, of Auburn, N. Y., recently 
played for a private audience, and greatly impressed by 
her clean-cut, clear and brilliant performance. Debussy, 
Scott and Chopin were all represented in her brief program. 
She has studied since January only, with Antoinette Ward. 


To Sail the High C’s 
Herewith is a snapshot of the Rheingold (56.1 feet by 
12 feet beam), building in Los Angeles, Cal., for Heinrich 
von Stein, head of the Academy of Music which operates 
under his name. The Rheingold was due to slip into the 
water for the first time on June 7. On top of the craft 
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THE RHEINGOLD. 


the keen eyed reader may discern Fred Ashbridge, its de- 
signer and builder, and Mrs. von Stein is standing at the 
after cabin house. 

The Von Steins contemplate a trip from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco as the first extended cruise of their vessel. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF 
MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


At the recent election held by the board of 
directors of the Musical Courier Company, 
Ernest F. Eilert, M. A., was elected president of 
this corporation, and Alvin L. Schmoeger was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, a position he has 
held for many years. Mr. Eilert also is president 
of the Blumenberg Press, a post he has occupied 
for some time. 

Aside from his connection with the commercial 
field, where Mr. Eilert is known as a sagacious 
and successful figure, he holds high positions in 
the various Lutheran societies and in addition is 
a member of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, to which, although he is a Repub- 
lican, he was appointed by the late Mayor Gay- 
nor, a Democrat, and reappointed by Mayor 
Mitchel, a Fusion representative. Prior to his 
present connection, Mr. Eilert was identified for 
nearly two decades with prominent publishing in- 
terests of various kinds. 

Through his association of the past years with 
the Musical Courier as a director of this company, 
Mr. Eilert has come into touch with national mu- 
sical affairs and conditions, and displays in his 
understanding of them as keen and as practical 
an insight as has marked his administration of 
his other interests. 
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“Siegfried,” *Rah, ’Rah! 
The European Concert hardly can be called a pop- 
ular concert. 
RAE SPs See 
A son of Ffrangcon Davies, the English singer, 
was killed at the front in Flanders, 


a Oe 


Lucrezia Bori sailed on the Italian steamship 
Duca degli Abruzzi for the Mediterranean last 
week. 

sanininianillytoeelilt 

Titta Ruffo, the baritone, has been engaged by 
Andreas Dippel for a concert tour to take place in 
this country next season. 

————Q 

Saint-Saéns has discovered California and Cali- 
fornia has discovered Saint-Saéns. The respect 
and esteem appear to be mutual. 

aininillpitimmabcicig 

David Bispham is to act the role of Beethoven in 
“Adelaide” for the moving pictures. The master’s 
music will be played as the film is reeled off. ‘Vis- 
ualized music” is the official name of this new art 
form. 

It is not generally known that although France 
claims to be among the most musical countries in 
the world, it has practically no symphony orchestras 
outside of Paris. America, then, is not the land of 
les barbares, after all. 

eee 

The State Department at Washington has revoked 
the passport of Léon Rains, the American basso liv- 
ing in Dresden, because of his alleged public criti- 
cism of President Wilson and the course of the Ad- 
ministration in the matter of their neutrality. The 
singer has been a fervent advocate of Germany’s 
cause since the beginning of the war, and published 
much pro-German literature, which is sent through 
the mails to Americans all over this country. 

— 

Upon her return to New York from Havana last 
week, where she had been singing in opera, Lucrezia 
Bori told a story of disaster concerning that in- 
stitution. The enterprise began well, but owing to 
mismanagement and the enormous expenses, finan- 
cial shipwreck resulted, and not only was there a 
fortnight’s curtailment of the season, but also all 





the singers had not been paid when Mme. Bori left 
Havana. “I fear that some of them may have to 
swim back to New York,” remarked the prima 
donna. The Musicat Courter hinted at the 
Havana trouble in its issue of May 19. The com- 
pany left New York in April under the guidance of 
Signor de Pasquali. 
———©—-— 

More changes are in store for the Century Opera 
House. Next August it is to be reopened as “a 
music hall on the European plan,” with a revue pro- 
duction staged by Ned Wayburn and called “Town 
Topics.” A rumor has it also that the Russian 
ballet company announced recently for a season next 
spring at the Metropolitan, may be transferred to 
the Century Opera House at that time. 

pbcetaeedintess 

“Siegfried” in al fresco surroundings at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., last week, proved to be a decisive 
success and similar performances are sure to result 
in the future of the Harvard Stadium and other 
places suited to such entertainments. © The artists 
who participated and Alexander Steinert, whose 
financial assistance made the project possible, de- 
serve hearty congratulations for what they achieved 
so brilliantly. 

estinihtdleceminncte 

Who would have thought that a play by Euripides 
could attract a large New York audience? That 
was the case last week, however, when “The Tro- 
jan Women,” staged by Granville Barker, packed 
the big Lewisohn Stadium. Perhaps there is 
money to be earned also with Sophocles, Aeschy- 
lus, and their classical confreres. The New York 
theatrical managers are thumbing the ancient liter- 
ature with feverish haste just now, looking for pos- 
sible “hits.” 

OREN 

It has been announced that among the works to be 
given at the Worcester Festival next fall are 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Vita Nuova.” In the Pierné work a chorus of 
school children will assist. The complete Philadel- 
phia Orchestra has been engaged for this season’s 
festival concerts at Worcester, but Gustave Strube 
will conduct, as heretofore, when members of the © 
Boston Symphony Orchestra used to assist at the 
festival. The choral works will be under the direc- 
torship of Arthur Mees. 

ceeieees lee’ 

Matja Niessen-Stone, the Lieder singer, has been 
in constant dread since the beginning of the war 
and torn by conflicting emotions, for she is a Ger- 
man, her husband is an Englishman, and her son 
was a midshipman in King George’s navy. His ship, 
the Goliath, suffered total destruction in consequence 
of being torpedoed in the attacks on the Dardanelles, 
and although most of the crew perished, Mme. 
Niessen-Stone received the joyful news recently that 
her son was among those saved. He now is at 
Malta, awaiting his transfer to another ship. 

sennintpellnaantinis 

Next winter will witness three times as many con- 
certs by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra as were 
given there during the season just past. The salary 
of the conductor has been raised from $3,000 to 
$5,000. It is to be regretted, however, that N. J. 
Corey, the manager of the organization, has decided 
to resign from his position. The -reasons given by 
the Detroit Free Press of May 31, are as follows: 

N. J. Corey, the manager, has resigned his office, 
the salary decided upon for next season not being 
proportionally advanced to equal the demand en- 
tailed upon his services by the fourteen extra con- 
certs and four extra members’ rehearsals. He has 
through hard pioneer work, helped to plant the local 
orchestra upon a firm foundation, with a talented 
leader, and provided opportunity for the advance- 
ment of Detroit musicians. He leaves everything 
in excellent condition for his successor.” 
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“SIEGFRIED” PERFORMED OUTDOORS. 


Performance of Wagner’s Forest Opera Given at the Harvard Stadium in Cambridge, Mass.—A Vast Audience and Extraordinarily Large 


On Friday evening, June 4, Bostonians witnessed 
a musical event of extraordinary magnitude and 
one which surpassed in its unusual nature any other 
operatic happening this country ever has experi- 
enced. The event was the performance of Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried,” which was given in the Harvard 
Stadium by Metropolitan Opera House forces from 
New York before an audience numbering over 
twenty thousand persons. The open air perform- 





Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York, 


ALFRED HERTZ, 
Who conducted “Siegfried.” 


ance had been widely heralded the country over, 
and had won the attention of the American musical 
world at large, for it was in our history of opera 
the first attempt to stage an operatic work out of 
doors. Samuel Kronberg was the impresario of the 
venture, and helped by the resourceful Alexander 
Steinert’s (head of the well known Steinert piano 
firm of Boston) financial support and business ad- 
vice, the venture turned out to be in every way suc- 
cessful. The officials of Harvard University also 
were interested and they gave not only their en- 
dorsement, but also the huge Harvard Stadium, free 
of charge. 

Notwithstanding the large cost connected with 
the performance, the financial returns were im- 





Receipts—Splendid Singing—Unstinted Enthusiasm. 





mense. The gross receipts for the sale of boxes 
and seats reached the high figure of fifty thousand 
dollars, a veritable record in box office returns for 
any single operatic performance anywhere in the 
world. The cost of production amounted to about 
thirty thousand dollars, so that the profit netted a 
tidy sum. 

The Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, aug- 
mented with local players, totaled one hundred and 
twenty men, conducted by Alfred Hertz. The 
cast was as follows: 


eas « bkis-e's ode iden eas Mi Mme. Gadski 
UN ae oa is ooh, oem Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Be UUMINE 6c cbc Cowie cess cahecksatacpeut Alma Gluck 
NE oa, cos 6d nm hd ouks wan ina eed atau Albert Reiss 
WES (ccs 6% cheaNy ceaa sp ueaee eee Clarence Whitehill 
DI. Bors 8.0.x cadence Rica kee Oatnwde ceoaas Otto Goritz 
PN 6. ia vince aw ceee ecb eeaeesbaa eel Basil Ruysdael 
SONNE. froin cd alee va vv Kades ceeetnaNa Johannes Sembach 


The attractiveness of the combined elements of- 
fered in this novel operatic evening drew over 
twenty thousand persons to the Stadium. A more 
imposing structure than Harvard’s great open air 
play house could not well be imagined, and when the 
thousands of spectators began to pour into the 
mouth of the great horseshoe, at least one imagina- 
tive watcher’s fancy reverted to history and he 
found himself wondering whether the scene resem- 
bled that of old at the Roman amphitheatres when 
the crowd in its holiday splendor made up a pic- 
turesque assemblage anxiously awaiting the appear- 
ance of the gladiators and of the passionate rev- 
elries that were to follow. 

The atmospheric conditions at the Harvard Sta- 
dium may or may not have been like those at old 
Rome, but the fact remains that the other evening 
steamer rugs, fur coats and every other form of 
warming texture covered the spectators on this cold, 
clear June evening. 

The improvised stage was erected at the open end 
of the Stadium, and it was sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate the usual amount of scenery and stage 
properties necessary for a “Siegfried” production. 
The scenery came partly from the Metropolitan 
Opera House and partly from the Boston Opera 
House, and although conditions were not quite as 
desirable for an artistic setting as they would have 
been at either of those houses, the scenic effect was 
acceptable. In the rear of the rather square stage 
small tents had been erected, and here it was that 
just before the performance started the soloists 


who were to take part were seen making merry over 
the situation, for the individual white canvases 
served as dressing rooms. It was a novel experience 
for these singers, as it is hardly probable that any of 
them ever before had prepared their makeup for 
“Siegfried” in such circuslike surroundings. 
Special sounding boards and wires had been 
placed in the Stadium and many miles of wiring 
were utilized in the lighting system which when 


r ~- ome ee 





ALEXANDER STEINERT, 


Whose financial assistance made the “Siegfried” performance possible 


needed threw the great enclosure into a blaze of 
light. In the arena, or athletic field, immediately 
in front of the stage, were built the temporary boxes 
which with ease held an audience that would have 
filled any other theatre in the land. These seats 
were decidely the most desirable of all. 

At five minutes before the hour of starting, which 
was 7.30 o'clock, a bugle call was wafted out through 
the night air and the expectant throng became stilled 
Alfred Hertz then tock his stand and manipulated 
his baton through the first several minutes of the 
prelude before those sitting high up in the arches 
of the Stadium could distinguish a single musical 
sound. Had Wagner foreseen the consternation 
that his written pianissimo passages in the opening 
of this prelude brought to those who sat in the top- 





IMPROVISED STAGE SHOWING SETTING FOR FIRST ACT OF “SIEGFRIED” AND THE 
TEMPORARY BOXES WHICH WERE ERECTED IN THE HARVARD STADIUM. 


This shows about one-tenth of the total attendance at the “Siegfried” performance 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STAGE SHOWING A PART OF THE VAST AUDIENCE IN 


THE STADIUM 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
The Erda of the “Siegfried” performance. 


ERNESTINE 


most rows on this night, he doubtless would have 
turned the heavy brass loose earlier in the score, for 
these unfavored persons were just beginning to con 
template the disappointment of possibly having to 
sit through the whole performance using their eyes 
only, when their fears were allayed, as one of the 
remarkable features of the performance was that 
the acoustics proved to be very acceptable as soon 
as one grew accustomed to the strange surroundings 
and concentrated properly upon the musical and 
histrionic doings. Everything was of a high artistic 
standard. The singers rose to the occasion with 
extraordinary effort, and made their share of the 
event a pleasure in every way. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, although suffering from a sore throat, dis- 
played heroic fortitude in not disappointing her au- 
dience by remaining out of the cast. She gave a 
wonderfully dramatic portrayal of Erda, bringing to 
bear upon it all the keen intelligence, understanding 
and authority in which this artist excels. 

Johannes Sembach was a stranger to Boston au- 
diences, but he acquitted himself splendidly in the 
tith 
complishes and better still in what it promises. 
1 first appearance in the part, the tenor’s perform- 
In- 


His Siegfried is excellent in what it ac- 
For 


role 


ance must be recorded as altogether admirable. 





JOHANNES SEMBAGH, 
the Harvard Stadium performance. 


The 


Siegfried of 


deed, the conception is already surprisingly ripe and 
only in certain details is it susceptible of further im- 
provement. Sembach is uncommonly well suited by 
temperament and voice and appearance to the role. 
His organ responds readily to all the demands of 
the music, and the final duet found him as fresh and 
unfatigued as the opening scenes with Mime. 
Youthful ebullience, strength, tenderness, grace and 
passion, such as the fearless hero possessed in the 
Wagner conception, filled Sembach’s composition of 
the character. It was in all respects delightfully 
poetic and dramatically consistent. 

Albert Reiss is admittedly an unsurpassable Mime. 
He scored a resounding success with his hearers. 

Clarence Whitehill, admirably gifted in voice, phy- 
sique and musical insight, gave the role of Wotan 
its required majesty without being stilted or pedan- 
tic. His conception is interesting because it shows 
original thought and histrionic independence. 

Briinnhilde, as depicted by Mme. Gadski, is not 
an unfamiliar role to Bostonians, and on this even- 
ing the brilliant singer lived up to the standards 


previously established by her. She looks the part, 





ALMA GLUCK, 
Der Waldvogel of the 


“Siegfried’’ performance. 


she vocalizes it like a great artist, and she depicts 
it with marvelous tenderness, truth and stateliness. 

Alma Gluck, as the Bird, even though she did not 
appear on the stage, made her lovely voice ring 
clearly to the furthest recesses of the Stadium and 
delivered her measures musically and mellifluously. 

Basil Ruysdael is a tower of strength in every way 
as Fafner. His powerful voice helped to make the 
Dragon appropriately awesome. 

The performance as a whole surpassed all antici- 
pations as an artistic success. Much comment has 
been indulged in by the local critics as to the un- 
suitability of the orchestra in Wagnerian music for 
any out of door performances. Those writers give 
the whys and wherefores against the ability of 
stringed instruments to penetrate the open atmos- 
phere. The criticism is not a sound one, for all that 
would be necessary is an enlargement of the string 
forces. The brass and even the woodwind instru- 
ments served very favorably. The learned judges 
of the al fresco premiere should take into considera- 
tion the fact that the performance at the Stadium 
was an initial venture along these lines. Doubtless 
at the next attempt the orchestral balance will be 
vastly improved. : 

At the conclusion of Friday night’s performance 
the whole Stadium resounded with the approval of 
the twenty thousand persons who were present, and 
a fitting reception was given soloists, conductor and 
orchestra alike. Alfred Hertz was called upon the 
stage to share in the well earned honors, and then 











Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
JOHANNA GADSKI, 
The Brinnhilde of the “Siegfried” performance. 


the assemblage sought its homeward way through 
the portals of the imposing structure under a star- 
lit sky. 

It had been an overwhelming experience for all 
concerned, and the hope was voiced generally that 
the performances be established as annual events. 

Victor WINTON. 
ecipanncillpionstieoee 


OVERHEARD. 


A—*Did you read that attack in the New York 
daily paper on two young singers who appeared at 
an out of town music festival recently?” 

B—‘Yes, and I wondered at the violence of the 
critical assault. Both of the singers are recognized 
artists and have been praised by critics everywhere.” 

A—*“Do you know that the critic of the paper in 
question is a singing teacher ?” 

B—‘No, I did not know that.” 

A—‘‘Oh, yes, he is. And the singers he criticizes 
so harshly are not—I mean they do not take lessons 
from—lI should say, their teachers do not send 
pupils te—-I—er—” 

B—“I understand. Um!” 

A—*‘Ahem.” 

3—“Is it possible ?” 

A—“It is.” 

B—“Ah!” 

A—'‘Umph !” 











CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
The Wotan of the “Siegfried” performance. 
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AN EVIL AND A REMEDY. 


It is not unlikely that in time to come many of the 
well known concert artists, in preference to employ- 
ing regularly established musical managers, may be 
their own managers, or employ personal managers 
whom they call secretaries. Some of the traveling 
soloists are employing that system now, and several 
more have announced their intention to do so next 
season. As a rule no cause is given for the step, 
but it is understood that in most instances the artist 
who takes his booking affairs into his own hands 
does so because he thinks he can procure results as 
good as, if not better than, those achieved by the 
established manager. Often economy enters into 
the question and the artist adopts the personally con- 
ducted tour in order to save the money usually paid 
out by him in commissions. 

Many managers do not treat their artists fairly 
and therefore deserve to lose them, but on the other 
hand, the cases are no less frequent where the ar- 
tists act unreasonably toward the managers, and 
make unjust and unbusinesslike demands. 

That artist who would be his own manager must 
understand business in general, and the business of 
booking in particular, in order to succeed as an im- 
presario for himself or herself. Artists who have 
had experience in American concert life usually 
learn the tricks of the managerial trade after awhile, 
but to many of them its routine and detail and what 
they term its “sordidness” are repugnant and they 
prefer to be managed rather than to manage them- 
selves, even though they may realize the charlatanry 
or even downright roguery of the person into whose 
hands they trust their concert affairs. 

It is sad to think that all concert managers are not 
trusted by all artists, and some day we shall take an 
hour off and weep about it. 

Just as a passing thought, however, let us throw 
out the suggestion that if artists who contemplate 
investing moneys with certain questionable man- 


agers would come to us and confide their intentions 
we might be in a better position to advise them at 
that time than when they later burst into the sanc- 
tum with flashing eyes and flaming nostrils, tell us 
that they have intrusted the aforementioned moneys 
to the questionable managers and would like to know 
ways and means of recovering it or else forcing the 
q. m. to procure for them the promised—the so 
glowingly promised—engagements. 


MRS. NIKISCH’S NE W OPERETTA. 








The premiere of Mme. Nikisch’s new operetta 
occurred recently at the Leipsic Opera, and accord- 
ing to reports just received the work met with a 
very cordial reception. The libretto was written 
by Mme. Nikisch herself and by her friend, Ilse 
Friedlaender. The operetta is entitled “Immer der 
Andere” (‘Always the Other One”). The music 
is said to be sprightly, pleasing and effective. Three 
of the vocal numbers made a great hit, a duet, the 
charming “Anita Waltz” and a cabaret number. 
Mme. Nikisch has harmonized and instrumentated 
the work with a very clever hand. It is said to 
mark a very noticeable advance in originality of in- 
vention and in technical mastery over her two 
two former operettas, “Deine Tante, Meine Tante” 
and “Daniel in the Lion’s Den.” 


aannCnew |) ee 
ICONOCLASTS. 


Correspondence received by the MusitcaL CourRIER 
from various sources endorses H. O. Osgood’s 
opinion of the famous Sistine Choir in Rome (as 
published in this paper recently), and praises him 
for his courage in criticizing the lack of tonal bal- 
ance of the organization and its bad taste in allow- 
ing thirty men and boys to endeavor to fill St. 
Peters with sufficient volume of tone to be heard 
in every part of that vast edifice. “The ‘straying 
away from the pitch,’” says one of the writers, “as 
recorded by Mr. Osgood, duplicated my own ex- 
perience when I heard the much praised Sistine 


Choir. No amount of fame justifies impure pitch. 
We have many male choruses in America that are 
far superior to the Sistine vocalists. They could 
not have gained any kind of a prize at the Saenger 
fest last week in Brooklyn. The Romans are not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with the winners 
of the first prizes on that occasion.” 


a <a 


SAENGERFEST VICTORS. 


Victors in the competitive prize singing at the 
National Saengerfest held in Brooklyn, May 29-June 





I, were announced too late for the June 2 issue of 
the MusicaL Courter. They are as follows: 
KAISER PRIZE. 
Arion of Brooklyn, Eugen Klee, director. 
City Ciurs, CLass ONE. 
First prize (Kreutzer Bust)—United Singers of Balti- 
more, John Klein, director. 
Second prize (Turner Lyre)—United Singers of Hud- 
son County, Carl Kapp, director. 
City Ciuss, CLass Two. 
First prize (Kremser Plaque)—United Singers of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Carl Kapp, director. 
CLuss oF THE First CLass. 
First prize (diploma)—-Rhempfalzer Mannerchor, New 
York, Carl Fiqué, director. 
’ CLuss oF THE Seconp CLass. 
First prize (diploma)—G. B. Eintracht, Union Hill, N, J., 
William Laufenberg, director. 
Second prize (diploma)—Allermania-Cordialia, New 
York, Ernst Scharpf, director. 
CLuss or THE THIRD CLASS 
First prize (diploma)—G. B. Humor, Philadelphia, Gus- 
tav Feiler, director. 
Second prize (diploma)—Junger Mannerchor, New 
York, Gustav T. Heil, director. 
CLuss oF THE FourtH CLass. 
First prize (diploma)—Turtle Bay Mannercher, New 
York, C. F. Hodapp, director. 
Second prize (diploma)—Bayonne Mannerchor, Bay- 
onne, N, J., Richard Wolf, director. 
Second prize—Turner Mannerchor, Atlantic City, Max 
Ofl, director. 
The next National Saengerfest will be held in Bal- 
timore, Md., in 1918. 





STADIUM, HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Inner view of the stadium where “Siegfried” performance took place. An idea of the enormous 


THE MAIN GATES OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 





seating capacity is here given. 
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WADSWORTH TIOUSE, WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 
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USING THE CLUBS. 


“Is Grand Rapids musical ?” asks the Grand Rapids 
News, and then proceeds to belabor the Michigan city 
for its lack of interest in a certain important concert 
which took place there not long ago. ‘The test of the 
musical appreciation in a community is its support of 
big musical events,” scolds the News; “if the St. 
Cecilia Society, the Schubert Club, the various sing- 
ing societies and choruses in the city had turned out, 
Sut a mere hand- 





expenses would have been made. 
ful filled the theatre in the afternoon and a light 
audience attended at night. If musical societies do 
not educate their members up to supporting im- 
portant musical events of this kind, what good do 
they accomplish? If they merely meet, find self ex- 
pression in exhibiting their own talents, and never 
hear the best to raise their own standards, and cul- 
tivate a finer taste for music, how will they de- 
velop?” 

In Grand Rapids there also is a Drama League, 
which, however, “works tooth and nail to fill the 

when any worthy production is brought 
The Drama League “does not stop at an- 
It carries on a campaign 


theatre” 
there. 

nouncements at meetings. 
to arouse interest, and its eternal gospel to its mem- 


bers is: ‘Go to the theatre, support the good things ; 


show your appreciation by your presence.’ ” 
While the purpose of a musical club is not essen- 
tially that 


cert promoter, nevertheless it seems to be under 


of acting as advance agent or as con- 


some ethical obligation of the kind suggested by the 
Grand Rapids News and for that reason its remarks 
deserve careful consideration on the part of those 
who are chiefly concerned. Music is not meant to 
be the exclusive possession of the favored few; no 
restricted Brahminic cult of the tonal art ever will 
heip it to flourish. That musical club which brings 
the best music to the largest number of people— 
or brings the largest number of people to the best 
music—is the one worthy of the most representative 
membership and the most liberal patronage. In 
many localities the music clubs operate in the bene- 
ficial manner described by the Grand Rapids News; 
why not therefore in all the localities where high 
class concerts take place? 
Eee 
SCHONBERG AS A CONDUCTOR. 


One of the most remarkable among recent musi- 
cal events in Vienna was a concert conducted by 
\rnold Schénberg, but this giant among the mod- 
erns did not make his initial bow as a conductor to 
the Vienna public in his own works. He preferred 
to go back to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Seethoven’s “Egmont” overture and the Bee- 
thoven ninth symphony served to display his capaci- 
ties, or rather his total lack of them, as an orches- 
tral leader. 

One of the leading Vienna critics writes of 
Schénberg’s conducting as follows: “The orchestra 
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CARD OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM 


conducted and Schénberg followed. There was no 
sign of rhythm. The transparent architecture of 
the movements was wholly effaced by his mo- 
notonous, unaccentuated style of interpretation. 
Everything that could interest the listener was lack- 
ing. Over every measure hung the same heavy, 
murky, foggy, monotonous tediousness. Even the 
scherzo dragged its weary way, as if it were going 
to the hospital. That Schénberg could be such a 
bore was a great surprise to us.” 
——— 


HALEVY’S “JEWESS” IN GERMANY. 





Halévy’s “Jewess,” notwithstanding its many 
artistic shortcomings and its French origin, has 
been very popular in Germany this season. In Ber- 
lin it had repeated performances. Slezak recently 
chose the role of Eleazar for his initial appearance 
in the German capital. 

It seems strange that this work should in these 
times retain a hold over the German public, for it is 
strictly second class, as far as inspiration is con- 
cerned. But of course the libretto has much to do 
with its dramatic success. Halévy gave a long list 
of operas to the world, “Les Bohémiennes,” “Pyg- 
malion,” “Les Deux Pavillons,” “L’Artésan,” “Le 
Roi et le Batelier,” but none of these early works, 
which were influenced by his sojourn in Italy, had 
success. Halévy’s name first became known 
through his opera “Clari” (1829), “La Dilettante 
D’Avignon” (1829), “Attendre et Courir” (1830), 
and, above all, through his ballet “Manon Lescaut,” 
which was brought out at the Paris Grand Opéra. 

His other operas, “La Langue Musicale,” “Les 
Souvenirs de Lafleur,” “Ludovic,” “L’Eclair,” “La 
Reine de Cypres,” “Guido et Ginevra,” “Le Shériff,” 
“Les Treize,” “Charles IV,” “La Lazarone,” “Le 
Juif Errant” and some fourteen others, were all 
shortlived. 

For a time after the great success of his opera 
“La Juive,” the premiere of which occurred at the 
Paris Grand Opéra on February 23, 1835, Halévy 
enjoyed a great vogue in France, but his star soon 
began to pale, having been dimmed by Meyerbeer's 
more luminous light. His one great success was 
the “Jewess,” and that was the only one of his many 
operas that has come down to our day. Halévy had 
no art mission ; he made a bid for public favor only, 
as he himself confessed to Richard Wagner, when 
that struggling young composer met him in Paris 


. in the early days of Wagner’s career. 


Although chiefly interested in opera Halévy did 
not write exclusively for the stage, for several 
works for male chorus, numerous romances and 
nocturnes for piano, and also a sonata for four 
hands, were published by him. His concert music 
had no success, however. 

Halévy was a French Jew, and his real name was 
Levy. He was born in Paris May 27, 1799, and 
died at Nice March 17, 1862. 
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PROSPERITY IN SIGHT. 


Many visitors to the MusicaL Courier offices, 
including managers, teachers, conductors and solo- 
ists, inquire anxiously about next season and ask 
for our expert view in the way of a business prog- 
nostication for musical affairs. We reply invaria- 
bly from solid conviction that the American season 
of 1915-16 already gives every practical sign of 
being tremendously busy and profitable. The much 
feared foreign invasion turned out to be not nearly 
as large as anticipated and in no wise interfered 
with our native musical product. The tonal field in 
this country appears to be vast enough to accommo- 
date all comers. 

America, perceiving that its early belief of a 
short war was erroneous, adjusted itself commer- 
cially and economically to the changed prospect and 
at once a calmer tone and increased confidence 
cropped into evidence. Music was affected like 
every other industry, and what at first promised to 
be a vacillating and even a poor season turned out 
ultimately to be a normal one in every way. Those 
institutions and artists accustomed to large receipts 
found their intake to be the same as usual; it was 
only those hoping to benefit through lower prices 
brought about by force of competition who suf- 
fered disappointment. Prices maintained them- 
selves firmly and will continue to do so next winter. 

The chief reason why the MustcaL Courter 
knows that the coming season is to be an extraordi- 
narily good one is because the volume of adver- 
tising already contracted for by this paper for 
1915-16 exceeds at this early date by over thirty 
per cent. the biggest bookings of advance advertis- 
ing registered by the Musica Courier in any pre- 
vious season during the very nearly forty years of 
its existence. Why should we not be optimistic and 
bid the musician be likewise? Prosperity for 
1915-16 is in plain sight. 

a 
THANKS FROM DALMORES. 


Some weeks ago a letter from Charles Dalmores, 
the tenor, informed the MusicaL Courier that the 
singer was ill in a French hospital (after having 
done duty at the front) and particularly desirous of 
receiving copies of this paper so as to keep in touch 
with American musical doings. The Musicat Covu- 
RIER at once sent M. Dalmores a file of back num- 
bers and put him on its mailing list. Last week 
there came from him the card of acknowledgment 
reproduced on this page. The text, in English, is 
written so clearly that the reader will have no trouble 
in deciphering it. 








a 
A metropolis must have its film entertainments 
to match its cultural importance. A symphony or- 
chestra of forty pieces, led by Anselm Goetzl, is a 
feature of the moving picture show at Madison 
Square Garden. 
HE ’ 
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EXAMINING THE CRITICS. 


As was to be expected, the MusicaL CouRIER 
offer of a prize for any New York professional 
music critics able to answer satisfactorily some 
primitive musical questions, found no takers. How- 
ever, much interesting correspondence came to this 
office in consequence of the Musica Courier prize 
suggestion, and several timely articles on music 
criticism in general were called forth by the pro- 
posed competition. 

One of the most readable of the letters received 
came from the music critic of a prominent news- 
paper in a large American city. The missive is 
quoted herewith, but at the request of the writer his 
signature is omitted: 

May 3, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Your proposal of an examination for music critics is 
very interesting. I do not believe many press writers on 
music could pass such a test; certainly I should fail; but if 
we all accepted the “dare” and were successful, would it 
be any guarantee that our criticism would be better than it 
is now? 

Your distinguished editor, Mr. Liebling, in his youth 
disagreed with a professor of the Berlin Royal High School 
of Music as to Liszt. Mr. Liebling, an undergraduate, did 
not like it when the pundit called Liszt’s music “Dreck,” 
signifying “dirt.” The boy’s judgment was better than 
that of the man who could easily have passed your critic’s 
examination, 

My eyes are not particularly good, and my fingers are 
kept stiff with hammering this typewriter; and I cannot 
read readily at sight; yet I have become familiar with at 
least a portion of the music 1 never shall perform. My 
voice cracks when I try to sing, yet 1 know many of the 
best Lieder and operatic arias. I can judge whether an 
artist renders these compositions well or ill, quite as sound- 
ly as though I could do them myself. 

I have not mastered the laws of harmony; yet if I had, 
the sum of my knowledge would be that these laws are 
broken by every progressive composer, and if I should pro- 
test against the breaking, I would be as great a joke as the 
wise men who fulminated against “Tristan und Isolde.” I 
am not fitted to say whether a new symphonic composition, 
for example, is good or bad; but from the history of music, 
which I have not entirely neglected, I gather that most of 
the standard works in all lines have been condemned. as 
failures by men to whom your proposed examination would 
be an afternoon’s amusement. I am not fitted to pronounce 
finally, and neither were they. Neither is anybody. 

Frequent attendance at concerts has given me some per- 
ception of the technical feats performed by competent art- 
ists. I can perform none of these difficult tricks myself, 
nor can my fellow auditors in general; yet we come in part 
to see them performed, and know when they are done well 
or ill, 

There are concerts given mainly for the general public, 
and concerts given mainly for the clique of experts. Artists 
who cannof™move the heart of the ordinary man, and are 
accordingly failures, are wont to claim that their mission 
is “educative,” and to perform avowedly for those who 
know already.. The large number of such artists, and the 
conventionality of their appeal and influence, form the un- 
healthiest condition in American musical affairs today 
the condition that limits the audiences and lays the inexpert 
public at the mercy of charlatans and green goods men. To 
limit the music critics to those who are also conventionally 
trained would tend to perpetuate this condition. 

The expert is likely to be unthrillable, whereas the pub- 
lic’s critic is its spinal cord. ‘The expert is likely to admire 
technical ability for its own sake, whereas the public recog- 
nizes it as a means, and subordinate. The expert writes 
ordinarily in a style of English readable only by the mu- 
sical clique; whereas if an art is to amount to anything its 
appeal must be sent beyond its adepts, and most convenient- 
ly through the newspapers. In a word, the critic must be 
closer to the public than he is to the artist; and your ex- 
amination is not at all designed to select men with this 
qualification. 

Why not test a man’s literary and reasoning abilities? 

If you print this, don’t disclose my identity; there are a 
good many admissions in the above, and the pundits still 
control this game. 

Sincerely, 


It may surprise the writer of the foregoing y 


epistle that we agree with nearly everything in his 
letter. He evidently misunderstands the motive that 
prompted the Mustcat CourIER examination in- 
tended for critics. This paper had it in mind-to ex- 
pose the very kind of critic to whom our corre- 


spondent ‘objects, for we happen to know that in 
New York the “pundits,” who pose as the “educa- 
tive” writers on music, are the ones who have the 
least real musical education and practical knowledge 
of the art. The commentator who merely reports 
for the public, or the frank writer who acknowl- 
edges that he is expressing one man’s opinion and 
does not represent oracular infallibility, is not the 
kind of game the Musicat Courter was after. 
There never was a question as to the right or ability 
of persons of musical taste to tell in the public 
prints what they like or what they do not like, but 
the issue is a different one when the critic takes 
upon himself the role of a censor and a teacher who 
arrogates to himself the duty of telling the public 
what to listen to and what not to hear, and of tell- 
ing the artists how to interpret and execute and the 
composers how to compose. Such self constituted 
dictators owe it to the reader to prove that they 
know what they are talking about. The opportunity 
was given them by the MusicaAL Courier to estab- 
lish such proof. They dodged the chance. Ergo, 
they could not possibly survive such a test as the 
one offered. 


The movement for the celebration next year of 
the Shakespeare tercentenary, especially in so far as 


it involves musical activities, is being developed by 
the Drama League of America. Endeavor is being 
made to get the symphony orchestras, opera com- 
panies and choral societies throughout the country 
to give festival concerts in April next. The re- 
sponse so far has been encouraging. The league 
has had the assistance of O. G. Sonneck, head of 
the music division of the Library of Congress, who 
has supplied a list of the orchestral compositions 
inspired by Shakespeare, and will supply lists of 
the operas and choral works. He also has fur- 
nished a list of books in the Library of Congress re- 
lating to Shakespeare and music. The Drama 
League is furnishing copies of the list to the Drama 
League Centers for the use of conductors of the 
symphony orchestras, so that they may be spared 
time and labor in looking up available music. 
Copies of the list may be had upon application te 
the Drama League of America, 736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Percival Chubb, president of 
the league and chairman of its Shakespeare cele- 
bration committee, writes to the MusIcAL Courier: 
“There will be other development in the field of mu- 
sic, of which I will not at present speak. Let me 
add only that we hope we may succeed in institut- 
ing prize competitions for musical works on Shake- 
spearean themes. We are hoping that teachers of 
music, no less than the teachers of literature and 
dance (especially folk dances), will prepare them 
selves during the summer for the task of putting on 
festivals and pageants of all kinds next year.” 
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VARIATIONS : 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING 








The Soulful Art 

The Duluth Evening Herald expatiates on a beautiful 
clerical rhapsody delivered recently from a Sunday pulpit 
there by one of the leading ministers of the town. The 
moving “words without song” were these: 

“A short time ago I heard a violinist playing a beautiful 
heart searching selection, the staccato notes sounding like 
the breaking of heart strings. I asked a friend what the 
selection was and he informed me it was Beethoven's 
‘Farewell to the Piano.’ It was written when deafness 
had overtaken the great composer. 

“What did that deafness mean to him who gave the 
world his immortal harmonies? It meant farewell to the 





(The London Tatler, May 5, 1915.) 





Op Lapy: So you don’t like ’er? ip 
Youncer Lapy: Like ‘er? If I'd knowed music I'd ‘ave wrote 
a ’ymn of ‘ate about ’er long ago. 


sound cf the rippling streams flowing from the hilltops; 
it meant farewell to the prattling voices of little children, 
to the well loved voices of friends. It meant, my friends, 
farewell to the glorious Liszt rhapsodies and to Mendels- 
son’s ‘Song Without Words.” ‘ 

It meant also, but this the enthusiastic divine did not 
know, that he was giving utterance to some sublime ba!- 
derdash which must have amazed any musical auditors 
who might have been at his church that Sunday morning. 

The cold records on the subject show that Beethoven 
died in 1827, and that he was totally deaf for some ten 
years before that time, or from 1817. In 1817 Liszt was 
six years old, and Mendelssohn boasted the right age of 
eight! How, then, could Beethoven have been acquainted 
with the rhapsodies and romances, respectively, of the two 
composers aforementioned? As for those “prattling voices 
of little children”. and the “well loved voices of 
friends,” those are precisely the things Beethoven de 
tested most when he was composing, and he was nearly 
always composing. 

Sometimes he wrote for twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
without so much as stopping for food or resting his hand 
and eye, to say nothing of his brain. At those periods of 
creative fever hurtling inkwells, raving curses and un- 
gentle kicks and blows used to greet Beethoven's “friends” 
when they dared to intrude on the privacy of the compos 
ing genius. 

His only real friend was Schindler, a sort of Boswell, 
who wrote a life of Beethoven after that great man’s 
death. On Schindler’s visiting card was printed the touch- 
ing line: “Friend of Beethoven.” 


Hole Tones and Dotted Notes 


Not long ago a facetious paragrapher vowed that a care 
less young lady dropped her peekaboo waist into the piano 
player and had the amazing experience of hearing the ma- 
chine utilize the garment’s perforations and turn out a 
Beethoven sonata. Now, from another source, comes the 
answering story of a lady who stood in front of a five bar 


fence and sang all the dots on her veil! 


A Paying Matter 
“How to Keep a Piano” is the title of an article in the 
Delineator, Paying the installments promptly is one way, 


it seems’ to us. 


Things That Worry Us 
“The history of the Boston Opera Company, with a 
true account of its origin and its life of five years,” says 
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Philip Hale in the Boston Herald, “will probably never 


be written.” 


Oriental 
The Imperial Library at Pekin contains 600 books on 
Chinese music We are willing to admit that fewer vol- 


umes could not possibly explain it. 


Worse Than Atrocities 


lhe cruellest indoor sport is music criticism. 


Opera in English 
\ “Boheme” excerpt from an “official” English transla- 
tion. The quotation is from the love scene in the firs: act: 


Rudolfo (rising)—“A lady?” 
Mimi—"I beg—the candle is out 
Rud.—"So.” 

Mimi—“Be so kind.” 

Rud.—"“Be seated.” 

Mimi—“I need it not.” 


Rud. (eagerly)—"I beg, come nearer. Are you ill? 


Mimi—“Not at ail.” 

kKud.—“You seem pale.” 

Mimi—"Ah, yes—the stairs.” 

Rud.—“‘Her feature! How sad! Are you better?” 
Mimi—* Yes.” 

Rud —“It is cold here.” 

Mimi—“Thanks.” 

Rud.—‘How are you now?” 


Mimi—*Thanks.” 

(After some further passionate parley of that kind, Ru- 
lolfo explains who he is): 

Rud.—“Who am |? Then listen! 

4 poet | am 

And | do what? I write! 

And I do how live? I live! 

In these poor halls 

Verses do I pen, and 

Goiden songs sing 

Castles in the air build, 

Feel like unto a 

Millionaire ! 

From my riches oft 

Two eyes have come to 

Make me poor, 

Now thou knowest all. 

Who I am! 

Who art thou?” 

ls it any wonder that litthe Mimi fell in love with the 
maginative and eloquent Rudolfo after such an over- 


whelming declaration ’ 


Musical Definitions. 

In Germany a wonder child is one who cannot play the 
piano or violin well and therefore causes wonder. 

\ music festival is an event which creates festivity 
hiefly on the part of the soloists engaged and their man 
agers 


Sheet music is not the polite name for snoring. 


Childhood Memories. 


“There were 4,680 musical compositions entered for 
copyright in 1879,” says the Youngstown, Ohio, Vindi- 
cator We are willing to wager that 2,340 were called 
Murmuring Zephyrs,” and 2,340 were entitled “Rippling 


Cascade.” 


Light at Last. 

Marconi is credited with having invented a device en- 
abling one to see through solid substances. Possibly we 
now may be able to see the value of Bruckner’s sym- 


phonies 


When the Artist Rebels. 

“Praise, to be acceptable, need not be true,” says a 
writer in the London Saturday Review. This is a vile 
ander, especially when applied to musical performers. 
Whenever a critic publishes praise they do not deserve, 
they promptly write to his newspaper and give him the 
Also their friends and admirers address letters to the 





editor and protest firmly. Thousands of such communi- 
cations are received by newspapers every season. 


Seeking the Loudest Plays. 

At Huntington, W. Va., they had a fiddlers’ convention 
last week. In his preliminary report, the day before the 
opening of the great event, the New York Herald corre- 
spondent reports cruelly: “It is estimated that there are 
three thousand musical instruments in town tonight carried 
by as many players. Among them are included several 
musicians.” 


Musical Sporting Notes. 

Beethoven ran at Belmont Park recently, Fritz Kreisler 
attended the Reich-Coffey prize fight, 

The wrestling matches at the Manhattan Opera House 
were graced last week with the presence of Frieda Hem- 
pel and Messrs. Sembach, Scotti, de Segurola, Kurt 
Schindler, Anselm Goetzl, Max Smith, Andreas Dippel, eic. 


Journalistic Accuracy. 


From the Detroit News-Tribune of March 21, 1915: 
“Johanna Gadski’s brother-in-law, Capt. Tauscher, who 
won the Iron Cross in the early days of the great war, is 

son-in-law of Teresa Carrefio.” The foregoing para- 


graph is correct outside of the fact that Capt. Tauscher is 
Johanna Gadski’s husband and not her brother-in-law, 
that he has not taken part in the war and had no chance 
to earn the Iron Cross, and that he is not related to 
Teresa Carrefo. 
An Ointment Fly. 

In the Gotham Gazette we read: “Leonard Liebling is 
going to the Western fairs on the 15th inst. and we 
think he will like it better than Hy Mayer thinks he will.” 
Hy Mayer, the Puck caricaturist, told us that we could 
save time and money and get the full effect of California 
by buying several hundred oranges, hanging the fruit upon 
the trees in Central Park, standing off a few yards to 
see the spectacle, and exclaiming, “Isn’t it wonderful ?” 

Asked about the Rockies, Hy said: “I never am im- 
pressed by anything that merely is high, large, or far.” 
As a last resort we wondered timidly whether the Grand 
Canyon was worth seeing. “I'll tell you what I thought of 
it,” was Hy’s comment; “we passed the Canyon while some 
of us were playing poker in a stateroom. The porter 
knocked at the door and asked: ‘Would you like to see 
the Canyon?’ ‘No,’ I answered, ‘but I’d like to see three 
aces or better. Whose deal is it?” Nevertheless we shall 
leave for California on June 15 as scheduled. 





Lucile Lawrence’s Operatic Achievements. 





Lucile Lawrence, dramatic soprano, began her profes- 
sional career as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appearing for several seasons in minor roles. Then, 
refusing an offer of increased salary and the promises of 
several first roles in favor of the quicker promise cf ad- 
vancement offered by a European career, she crossed the 
ocean, going first to Bayreuth, where she coached several 


Wagnerian roles (Sieglinde, Elsa, Briinnhilde, Elisabeth) * 





LUCILE LAWRENCE AS AIDA. 


with the famous artist, Frau Reuss-Belze, and under the 
personal supervision of Siegfried Wagner. Her German 
debut was made at Breslau, one of the most important 
cities of the kingdom, operatically. The role was Pamina 
in the “Magic Flute” and her success was such that she 
was obliged to repeat it in some ten performances. 
Notwithstanding several flattering offers to remain in 
German theatres as a result of this very successful debut, 
she felt herself better adapted for the Italian career and 
went to Italy. Her debut there was as Tosca—a role mak- 
ing such demands both vocally and dramatically that it is 


almost never entrusted to an artist making an Italian debut 
—in the great opera house at Bari, the largest theatre in 
Italy, seating some 6,000 persons. Her success was instan- 
taneous, and from that time on she has been recognized 
as one of the first prima donnas of Italy. She has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what few foreign artists are able 
to do—in making a financial as well as an artistic success 
of an Italian career. 

Eight months after her debut she was chosen to sing 
Donna Anna to the Don Giovanni of Batiistini, the famous 
Italian baritone, at Florence, and on the strength of that 
success was immediately engaged for Tosca, and Leonora 
in “Trovatore.” The same engagement led to a summons 
to Prague for the May Festival, to sing, again with Bat- 
tistini, Donna Anna and Amelia (“Ballo in Maschera”), 
and only a previous Italian engagement prevented her ac- 
cepting a call to Petrograd for the same roles. 

She was selected by the house of Ricordi and Puccini 
himself to be first American interpreter of that peculiarly 
American role, Fanciulla del West, and sang it at the 
Teatro Ponchielli, at Cremona, the third Italian production 
of the work. Her success brought forth sixteen perform- 
ances of the opera ins‘ead of the eight originally planned, 
and she became known as a specialist in the role, singing 
it in a dozen different theatres. In the Verdi centennial 
year she was the prima donna of Henry Russell’s season 
at Varese, singing Aida nine times in two weeks. This 
past winter, notwithstanding the war, she has been busy, 
her principal engagement having been for a ten weeks’ 
season at Venice. Among other of the most important 
theatres for which she has held contracts have been the 
Communale of Bologna and the San Carlo of Naples. 

Miss Lawrence’s repertoire has included Aida, Tosca, 
Fanciulla, Amelia, Desdemona, Leonora, Donna Anna, 
Margherita (Boito), Santuzza, Fedora, Ernani, Norma, 
Valentine, Isabeau, Maliella (“Jewels”), Francesca. Her 
German roles have already been enumerated. 

Miss Lawrence, after an absence of nearly seven years 
from her native land, is returning for a concert season, 
1915-16. Though having specialized in opera, she is no 
stranger to the concert.field and has been as successful in 
that as on the stage. During her last ten days in America 
before leaving for Europe the first time she sang with Mme. 
Homer, and was soloist of the famous York (Pa.) Festi- 
val; sang again a few days later under Horatio Parker, at 
Derby, Conn., and finally was engaged for a most success- 
ful recital at Paterson, N. J., all within ten days of the 
departure of her steamer for Europe. 





“May I read you my new Christmas poem?” 
“Yes, if you'll let me play you my new Christmas can- 
tata.”—Fliegende Blatter 
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ALICE NIELSEN AND HER 


RECITALS NUMEROUS 
IN JERSEY CITY, 


Teachers Present Pupils at Interesting Recitals 
Jersey City, N. J., Jume 5, rors. 

Jennie G. Fenner gave her closing song recital for her 
Jersey City pupils at her residence in this city last week 
and it was attended by the many friends of both instructor 
and pupils. Miss Fenner is a teacher of ability, the results 
of her instruction being most pronounced and her pupils 
singing with a fine musical insight and inspiration that 
makes her recitals a real pleasure. Those taking part were 
Florence Wolverton, Mildred Wood, Mary Callery, Alice F. 
Dippel, Hilda Spellmeyer, Adele Puster, Jean Valleau, Lulu 
Oterson, Bessie M. Wolverton, Isobel Klemyer, Catherine 
Brown, Miss Francisco and Z. Zazulac. Maurice Lafarge 
assisted at the piano, and at the request of many persons 
present played delightfully several piano numbers. Special 
mention must be made of the singing of S. Zazulac, a young 
man endowed with a fine baritone voice; he sings with a 
style very delightful. 








JosEPHINE DuKE PRESENTS PUPILS. 


Josephine G. Duke, director of music in the public schools 
of Bayonne, gave her annual exhibition of music in the 
High School Auditorium, at which over 600 pupils from 
the first to the eighth grade participated in the program, 
beginning with the rotesgongs, sung from a chart, to vocal 
drills and tonal dictation to the higher grades. The work 
included two, three and four part singing and was most 
interesting. One can readily see the value of the musical 
training in the public schools to the directors of large cho- 
ral societies. Miss Duke directed her classes with marked 
ability ; each number was sung by pupils gathered from the 
grades of the various schools and singing the part songs 
and drills with no special rehearsal. 


BERGEN ScHoot Gir_s GIvE RECITAL. 


An interesting recital by the music students of the Bergen 
School for Girls was given on Wednesday evening, June 2. 
Lucy F. Nelson, director of the music department, had as 
her assistant Margaret Slocum, teacher of piano. The sev- 
eral numbers for the violin were played by pupils of Eu- 
dora Earl, All of the numbers were greatly enjoyed by 
the parents and friends present. Of the older pupils the 
playing of Dorothy Provost and singing of Vera Smith 
received well merited applause. 

Jessie B. LockHart. 





A. J. Goodrich at Exposition. 


From A. J. Goodrich, the noted pedagogue and theorist, 
now in attendance at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, come pleasant greetings to the MUSICAL 
Courier. 








An Unusual Tribute to Alice Nielsen. 





The great interest which is being taken by the Chau- 
tauqua and music loving public in the present tour of Alice 
Nielsen on the Redpath Chautauquas is illustrated in the 
above photograph taken at Monroe, N. C. It shows Miss 
Nielsen and her assisting artists in the midst of a beauti- 
ful array of flowers, presented to her by the ladies of Mon- 
roe, as a token of their interest and esteem. While on 


ASSISTING ARTISTS IN THE MIDST OF FLOWERS PRESENTED TO THE PRIMA DONNA 
BY THE LADIES OF MONROE, N. C. 


tour she has received many ovations and her program is 
proving a genuine delight. 
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Louis Siegel Is Under R. E. Johnston. 





Louis Siegel, the violinist, has been engaged as assisting 
artist for the Mary Garden concert tour beginning next 
October. The tour will include the principal cities 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Siegel was a pupil of Eugen Ysaye and was said 
to be recognized as one of the great master’s foremost 
pupils. This past season Mr, Siegel has appeared in re- 
citals in Rochester, Hartford, Syracuse, Newark, Jersey 
City, New York at one of the Biltmore Friday morning 
musicales, and he also appeared in a joint recital with 
Leopold Godowsky, the celebrated pianist at Fort Wayne, 
Ind, 

The violinist appeared two years ago in Brussels, Berlin, 
Leipsic, London, Copenhagen, Florence, etc. 

He is under the management of R. E. Johnston. 





Florio to Teach During Summer at Asbury Park. 





M. E. Florio will teach on Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
in June at Asbury Park, N. J. During July, August and 
September he will devote all his time to teaching—his 
third season there. Mr. Florio will be at the Hinmouth 
Building. 


College of Music Commencement, June 11. 





Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, directors of the New York 
College of Music, 128-30 East Fifty-cighth street, announce 
the annual commencement, Friday evening, June 11, 8.15 
o'clock, in the auditorium of the United Engineers Build- 
ing, 29 West Thirty-ninth street. The following program 
will be performed entirely by students: 


Theme and variations, op. 40, for two pianos Schumann-Tarenghi 
Catherine Koplowith Kaye and Mabel Marks 
Songs for alto 
Schmerzen ........<. Vaener 
Komm, wir wandeln zusammen Peter Cornelius 
Ernestine Klein 
Capriccio, B minor, for piano Mendelssohn 
Madeline Giller 
Concerto militaire, for violin ‘ ...-De Beriot 
Lawrence Siry 
Rigoletto Paraphrase, for piano ‘ Verdi-Liszt 
Adalbert Ostendorf. 
Concerto, A minor, for cello 
Bertha Marks 
Der Erlkénig, for soprano ‘ Schubert 


. Saint-Saéns 


Edna Florence Deiler. 
Chaconne, for violin alone , e+e eee Bach 
A Kone wski 
Second concerto, for piano 
Elsa Nicolini, 
Awarding of diplomas, certificates and testimonials, 
Sextet from Lucia...... ‘ Saas 
Edna Florence Deiler, Hilah Hyde Smith, George A. Bernard, 
Wilbur Tillotson, Carl Heinrich, Fred. F. Kuhlman 


Saint-Saéns 


Donizetti 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Charles MacMichael, graduate of the college, will give 
a piano recital at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, on the 
evening of November 8, 1915. 





Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
Fort Dodge and Webster City. 


Fort Dodge, Ia., June 5, 1915 

When the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra made its 
fourth appearance in Fort Dodge, on the evening of May 
28, the Princess Theatre held an enthusiastic audience. 

Emil Oberhoffer, the conductor, gave of his best, open- 
ing with the favorite Tschaikowsky symphony in F minor, 
op. 36. 

Marie Sundelius, the soprano soloist of the occasion, 
received an ovation for her masterful interpretation of 
Michaela’s aria, from “Carmen,” and she was recalled sev- 
eral times. Mme, Sundelius was in fine voice, her high 
notes being particularly appealing, while the middle voice 
was warm and true. Richard Czerwonky, the concert- 
meister, appeared in a solo, arousing enthusiasm in his 
auditors. His Saint-Saéns number, “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
was played with all his accustomed virility and artistic 
finish, A quartet composed of Mme. Sundelius, Alma 
Beck (a Cincinnati contralto who is singing well as a 
young professional), Albert Lindquist and Marion Green, 
did good work. 

The orchestra played the afternoon engagement at Web- 
ster City, under the local management of A. Cook, who 
has brought to that music loving place many of the most 
notable attractions of the music world, including Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. 

Mary Ford, a ten year old violinist of distinction in Fort 
Dodge, appeared with success recently at a recital given 
by Mrs. Carl Quist, a local teacher. The little artist is 
the daughter of the city’s mayor and evidently inherits 
her father’s “executive” ability. 
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MUSIC EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE 
ORGANIZED AT CHICAGO. 


Aim of New Organization Is to Educate Musically Young Persons of Talent—Convention of 
American Guild of Violinists, Chicago Chapter— American Conservatory’s 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Commencement. 


Chicago, Ill, Jume 5, 1915. 


\ league with the aim to educate musically young per- 
sons of talent was organized this week at the Congress 


Hotel. It is to be called the Music Educational League, 
and Maurice Rosenfeld, Herman Devries, Heniot Levy, 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Edward Moore, Herbert Butler, 
Adolph Muhimann and Alexander Zukowsky were the 
judges chosen to select candidates for such training. Mrs. 
\. C, Levy was the organizer and chairman. 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN GUILD OF VIOLINISTS. 

Phe American Guild of Violinists (Chicago chapter) 
held its convention on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
this week at Hotel Sherman, concluding with a banquet on 


une Many out of town musicians were present. Adoif 








AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School 
of Music and Dramatic Art 














Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Public School Music, etc. Diplomas and 
Degree s 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of five weeks, from June 28th to July 31st, 
1915. Special Courses in Oral English, In- 
terpretative Reading, Dramatic Art under 
Walton Pyre. Lectures and Recitals by 
eminent educators and artists. Terms mod- 
erate. Catalog and Summer Session Pros- 
pectus sent free. 





Brune’s sonata for violin and piano was an additional fea- 
ture on the program. 

Marie Yahr, contralto, appeared on the program of the 
violinists’ federation convention, singing an aria from “Le 
Prophe‘e,” Meine Liebe ist griin,” by Brahms, Schubert's 
“An die Musik,” Schumann’s “Du bist die Rtith,” “Als die 
Alte Mutter,” by Dvorak, Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and 
Death” and Protheroe’s “Sometimes.” She was most cor- 
dially received and met with her usual success. The officers 
of the guild are: Bernard Listemann, president; Adolf 
Weidig, vice-president ; Alexander Lehmann, treasurer, and 
Ada E. Taylor, secretary. 


Jennetre Loupon Stupios REcITALS. 


Next Saturday afternoon, June 12, M. Jennette Loudon, 
director of the Jennette Loudon Studios, will present her 
edvanced students in recital at the Anna Morgan Studios, 
Fine Arts Building. This program will be followed by one 
of original compositions presented by children five and six 
years old to advanced stage, under the direction of John 
Palmer. 


HANNA BUTLER, SoLorstT. 


Hanna Butler was the soprano soloist on the program 
given last Sunday afternoon, May 30, by the Independent 
Order of Vikings, at Medinah Temple. Mrs. Butler’s se- 
lections consis‘ed of “Spring,” by Henschel; Bishop’s “Lo! 
Here the Gentle Lark”; “Karlekens Vag,” by Lily Wad- 
hams Moline (dedicated to Mrs. Butler) ; “Sne,” by Sigu d 


Lie. and Kohrling’s “Aftonstamning.” She sang each num- 
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ber with her customary art and won the full approval of 
her listeners. 


Society oF AMERICAN Musicians’ Last CONCERT, 


The last chamber music concert of the Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians took place at Fullerton Hall last Sunday 
afternoon, May 30. Edgar Stillman Kelley’s quintet for 
piano and strings, the principal feature on the program, 
was given a good performance and made a very favorab‘e 
impression. Part of Schubert’s quintet and several groups 
of songs were also included on the program. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY’S TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL Com- 
MENCEMENT, 


The examinations, public contests and post graduate re- 
citais of the American Conservatory have been completed 
to the complete satisfaction of the president and faculty. 

Especially gratifying was the fact that the degree of 
scholarship was of the highest order and that the number 
of students participating was larger than ever before. At 
the contest by members of the post graduate class for play- 





JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 


President American Conservatory. 


ing at the commencement concert, fifteen students per- 
formed piano concertos by Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Saint- 
Saéns, Moszkowski, etc., and at the examination of the 
graduation class twenty-four candidates played concertos 
by either MacDowell, Moszkowski or Grieg. 

For the commencement period of the conservatory the 
following is announced: 

Tuesday evening, June 8, the performance of the four 
act comedy, “A Single Man,” by the Walton Pyre School 
of Expression and Dramatic Art, which is affiliated with 
the American Conservatory, at New Central Music Hall, 
formerly Whitney Theatre. 

Saturday afternoon, June 12, reception to the alumni and 
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faculty at the Auditorium parlors by the president, John J. 
Hattstaedt. 

The annual commencement concert and exercises of the 
American Conservatory will take place at the Auditorium, 
Thursday evening, June 17, with the following program, in 
which an orchestra of fifty will assist, under the direction 
of Adolf Weidig: 

Oeereute, DRG ss cccdeicinccebedcsacnbesene ic apeeceuy Von Weber 
Orchestra. 
Concerto for piano in C minor, No. 4.......c0eee cence Saint-Saéns 
(Second and third movements.) 
Vierlyn Clough. 


Aria, Roberto, tu che adoro (Roberto II Diavolo)....... Meyerbeer 
Elsa Kressmann. 
Concerto. far vielin, Ge: GNORS bol coc soc dep sobvees thd oorcnted Bruch 


(Second and third movements.) 
Anna Nyberg. 
Concerto for piano, D mimor.............. vésvateueeeee MacDowell 
(Second and third movements.) 
Aletta Tenold. 
Concerto for Wiel, GR “GEG reeks bei ccedeeeecnbees Mendelssohn 
(Second and third movements.) 
Mary Hansen. 
Prologue ‘to Pagilgeeh . ccsdsvaciccessecccevensdvetecvess Leoncavallo 
~ Sol. Heller. 
Concerto for piano, E flat..........cceeeevees 
Cora Anderson. 
Adolf Weidig, conductor. 
Address by Rev. Herbert W. Prince. 
Awarding of diplomas, certificates, gold and silver medals by the 
president, John J. Hattstaedt. 


MacBurney Stupios REeEcITAL, 


wanda ec eee 


Margaret Russell Allison, soprano from the class of 
Thomas N. MacBurney, furnished the program this week 
in the MacBurney series. Miss Allison rendered “O Ces- 
sate di pliagarmi,” by Scarlatti; Massenet’s “Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus,” a group by Grieg, numbers by Sanderson, Rogers, 
Worrell, Teschemscher, Del Riego and Clough Leighter, 
in a manner which delighted her many listeners. John 
Doane played the accompaniments, 

HERBERT MILLER SINGs. 

Herbert Miller, baritone, sang last Thursday evening, 
June 3, at the first concert of the American Guild of 
Violinists convention. He furnished a group of three 
German songs in his usual artistic manner. 

WaLton Pyre ScHoot or Drama. 


At the annual production by advanced pupils of the 
Walton Pyre School of Expression and Dramatic Art, 
which is affiliated with the American Conservatory, “A 
Single Man,” a comedy in four acts by Hubert Henry 
Davies, will be presented on Tuesday evening, June 8, at 
Central Music Hall. Helene Houghteling and Abe Sop- 
kin will render violin solos between the acts. 

Mary Woop CuHase CONCERT. 


The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts gave its 
eighth annual June concert on Saturday afternoon, June 
5, at Central Music Hall. The program opened with the 
concerto in A minor by Grieg, rendered in good style by 
Grace B. Curtis, who was followed by Mary Rhoades Mc- 
Bride, who was heard in “Life and Death,” by Coleridge- 
Taylor and “Wind and Lyre,” by Harriet Ware. Vir- 
ginia Paul, a full fledged professional and assistant at the 
Mary Wood Chase School, was heard in Liszt’s concerto 
in E flat, in which she demonstrated anew her facile tech- 
nic and beauty of tone. Zetta Gay Whitson, another full 
fledged professional, who has won recognition in and 
around Chicago, played the Lalo andante from “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and “Tambourin Chinois,” by Kreisler. 
Miss Whitson’s fingering, bowing and readings were all 
that could be expected from this gifted violinist. Edna 
Ellison sang “Chere Nuit,” by Bachelet, and “In Slumber 
Land,” by Lilly Wadhams Moline. Miss Ellison, who 
comes from the class of Hanna Butler, showed by her 
singing the careful training obtained under the guidance 
of her well known and successful mentor. “In Slumber 
Land,” from the pen of the Chicago composer, Miss Mo- 
line, has much to recommend it to the musical fraternity. 
It was well received and deservedly so, 

The program ended with the reading of the MacDowell 
concerto in D minor by Grace Sieberling, another profess- 
ional pianist, who, with her colleagues, reflected credit 
upon the school where they are being taught under the 
personal supervision of Miss Chase, who played the or- 
chestral parts on the second piano, 

Central Music Hall will harbor many young graduates 
at the commencement concerts to be given during the 
mouth of June—a month not only for mosquitoes and open 
air concerts, but for brides and graduates. 

Notes. 

_The forty-ninth annual commencement exercises of the 
Chicago Musical College will be held in the Auditorium 
lheatre, Tuesday evening, June 15, with full orchestral 
accompaniment under the direction of Karl Reckzeh. 

A piano recital by pupils of Lawrence Creath Ammons 
and Josephine Rea-Ammons was given Saturday morning, 
June 5, at the home of Mrs. Joseph B. Card in Highland 
Park, IIl. 

The Columbia School’s fourteenth annual concert and 
commencement will be given Thursday evening, June 10, in 
the Auditorium Theatre. 





ALBERTO JONAS 








The Eminent Spanish Pianist and Pedagog for many years one of the foremost 
pianists and pedagogs in Berlin—sole teacher of the famous Pepito Ariola—has 
become associated with the master faculty of 


THE von ENDE SCHOOL of MUSIC 





address 





Artist-students desirous of studying with Mr. Jonas this coming fall beginning 
September 14th are requested to make reservations for time without delay, as he 
will teach only a limited number of pupils. For terms and full information, 


ALFRED E. GALLY, Secretary, 
THE von ENDE SCHOOL of MUSIC, 44 West 85th Street, New York 




















NEWARK NOTES OF 
MUSICAL INTEREST. 


Numerous Recitals Given—Many Students and 
Teachers Leave for Summer Vacation. 








Newark, N. J., June 7, 1915. 

Now that the musical season has practically ended, all 
eyes are turning toward the fishing camps in Maine, the 
automobile resorts in the White Mountains, the great 
sandy beaches along the Jersey coast or to surrounding 
farm lands and country estates not far distant. 

Everyday finds fewer musicians in town, and when the 
warm weather actually comes, the musical population ot 
Newark will undoubtedly be very much smaller, but only 
until the fall. 


Music Nores. 


Dora Becker-Shaffer has returned to the concert stage. 
Next fall this well known Newark violinist will be heard 
frequently in the East before starting upon a tour of the 
States. 

Pupils of Helen Robinson Clauder, assisted by Carl 
Schoner, violinist, and George E. Clauder, cellist, gave a 
delightful program at the Woman's Club, East Orange, on 
Wednesday evening, May 26. A good sized audience was 
present. Those who took part were Martha Wolle, Caro- 
line Francke, Dorothy Lottridge, Ottilie Reuter, Janet Wil- 
liams, Marion Loftus, Mildred Beckwith, Eda Fentzlaff, 
Marian Wood, Emily Braun, Adelaide Duncklee, Marie 
Carr, and Harold Sproul, Richard Dyckman and W. Earl 
Bathgate, the last three cello pupils of Mr. Clauder. 

Artist pupils of Carl M. Roeder, pianist, drew a rep- 
resentative audience to the Woman’s Club on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 26, when the following participated in a 
well rendered program: Ida Gordon, Eleanor Anderson, 
Marie Wolf, Olive Hampton, L. Marie Seitz, Emilie F. 
Munroe, Dorothy Roeder. 

Both the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, June 
2, was devoted to a piano recital of the pupils of Alexander 
Berne, in Recital Hall. Those heard were Dorothy Wil- 
liams, Susan Hummel, M. Eleanore Bradley, Mrs, C. M. 
Axford, Sophie Allison, May Corkill, Edith Widmer and 
Nelson Oertel. All showed thorough training and good 
musicianship, from little Dorothy Williams, who, despite 
her youth, played well, to Mr. Oertel, who has studied a 
long time with Mr, Berne, and who has acquired excel- 
lent technic and much brilliancy in his playing. Edwin 
Wickenhoefer, the violinist, proved an able assistant, and 
delighted his hearers, a good-sized audience, with several 
well rendered numbers. 

On Friday night, a concert will be given at the home 
of C. Edwin Young, Chatham, N. J. The soloists will be 
Mildred S. Allen, pianist; May C. Korb, soprano; Mary 
Potter, contralto, and Arthur Walsh, violinist. 

The Board of Governors of the Newark Musicians’ Club 
met Saturday evening at the home of Katherine Eyman, 
East Orange, when considerable business was transacted. 
The board will meet again on June 22. 

Members of the Newark Musicians’ Club are planning 
an excursion party to one of the Long Island beaches on 
June 26. All of the members of the club are invited to 
make the trip. 

C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor of the Newark and Pat- 
erson festivals, will leave with Mrs, Wiske tomorrow for 
his summer camp in Maine. Quite a number of Newarkers 
are planning to visit the camp. during the summer. 

After the success of the Newark festival this spring, 
Trenton has decided to try another festival this next year. 
This year the festival was not given, but it is the purpose 


of Mayor Donnelly and Conductor Poleman to continue it 
again next season. 

[In next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter will ap- 
pear some interesting and heretofcre unpublished an- 
nouncements regarding the music festivals both in New- 
ark, Paterson and Jersey City festivals. T. W. ALLEN. 





Bachner Pupil Engaged for Prague Opera. 


Inah Galli, soprano afd prominent pupil of Louis Bach- 
ner, of Berlin, has been engaged to sing principal soprano 
roles next season at the Royal German Opera at Prague 
(Koeniglich Deutsches Landestheater ). 

This singer has an interesting personality. She was born 
at Singapore of a German father and a Japanese mothe-. 
For several seasons she has successfully appeared in Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden, Leipsic, Munich, Frankfort and other c-t- 
ies in Germany, Austria and Russia. For the past year she 
has been working with Louis Bachner, preparing herself 
for an operatic career. She possesses a voice of unusually 
sympathetic timbre and exceptional range. She has a most 
fascinating stage presence, which is emphasized by the 





INAH GALLI 


exotic charm of her Oriental features. Her roles include 
Carmen, Mimi in “La Boheme,” Sulamith in Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” Pamina in the “Magic Flute,” Leonora 
in “Trovatore” and Agathe in “Freischiitz.” Her debut at 
Prague will be made in the title role of “Madame Butter- 
fly.” 

Inah Galli first attracted attention by singing at the wed- 
ding of the Princess Lotte of Fuerstenberg. The guests 
on that occasion included the German Empress and many 
other distinguished personages. With her beautiful voice 
and impassioned delivery, Miss Galli made a strong im- 
pression on this occasion. The critics of all the cities in 
which she has sung on the concert platform extol her art 
in the warmest terms. 





Ocean Grove Music. 


At the Ocean Grove, N. J., Auditorium, “The Messiah” 





(Handel) has been scheduled for August 21. Tali Esen 
Morgan is the director. 

The usual weekly concerts of a popular nature are to 
be given this season. 

It will soon be time for 1916 festivals at the rate the days 
are passing. 
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The following three endorsements from Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Josef 
Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic Society of, New 
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(TRANSLATION. ) 
Dear Mr. von Enpe—I am naturally very willing to 
comply with your request. You know that I have always 
been pleased with the high aims you strive for in the teach- 
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York, and Elena Gerhardt, the famous Lieder singer, are 
the latest proofs of the high esteem in which the von Ende 
School of Music, of New York, is held by many of the 


ing plan of your institution, and moreover, that you possess 
the patience, conscience and the artistic seriousness to reach 


these high aims. That I consider the von Ende School 
of Music one of the very best musical institutions in Amer- 








greatest authorities in the world of music. The letters, fac- 
similes of which are herewith reproduced, will speak for 
themselves : 





ica, I cannot prove in a better manner than to place my 
name at your disposal for your list of patrons. 
With the highest esteem, 
Dr. Kart Muck. 





Willard Fiint’s Oratorio Preeminence. 


Preeminent in oratorio, Willard Flint, the basso cantante, 
who has completed a very gratifying season in his chosen 
field of vocal endeavor, will be heard extensively again 
next season under the concert direction of the Briggs Mu- 
sical Bureau of Chicago. Mr. Flint has created an envia- 
ble reputation for himself in the Eastern States also, as the 
following notices will give ample evidence: 

As high priest of Dagon, Willard Flint was very effective. Once 
again it was a delight to hear his fine enunciation and to admire 
the artistry with which he sings. His “All Hail the Judge of Israel” 
was lofty in conception and treatment. Mr, Flint has delighted 
Lowell audiences many times already, and he is always welcome,— 
Lowell, Mass., Sun, 








Willard Flint, who has before given evidence of his dramatic 
singing, especially in roles that have a touch of the sardonic, was ad- 
mirably cast as the high priest, and in the duet with Grace Potter 
in canonic form, and in the scene where he taunts Samson he man- 
aged to make the passages at once dramatic and musical,—Lowell, 


Mass., Courier-Citizen. 





Mr. Flint’s singing of “Why Do the Nations” was eminently 
worthy of Handel and Haydn traditions, both in skill and spirit,— 
Boston Journal, 

Among the soloists of the “Samson” concert there was one artist 
who attained exceptional speech effect and who deserves the high- 


est praise for his exaltation of the English language through sing- 
ing tone. This was Mr. Flint, the bass. His reading of the lines 
of Abimelech was a model of song declamation. Such mastery is 
rare among American singers of English. It is the rule among 
French though by no means the rule among American 
singers trained in Pavis studios. Mr. Flint has brought his vocal 
art abreast of the times. He has caught up with the public, now 
lemanding to understand what it hears from the oratorio platform. 
Boston Christian Science Monitor, 


singers, 





Willard Flint, in the double role of Abimelech and the Hebrew 
patriarch, gave a striking transition from the harsh reproaches of 


the Philistine to the slow and dignified warning of the Israelite.— 
Boston Herald. (Advertisement.) 





Renard to Manage Spooner. 


Philip Spooner, the young American tenor, will be under 
the management of Fred O. Renard next season. Mr. 
Renard is now traveling in the West and no doubt will 
be able to book for Mr. Spooner a number of important 
engagements, as this artist is well known in that territory. 
Negotiations between Mr. Renard and Mr. Spooner have 
been under way for some time, but were not concluded 
until the day the former left New York. Having passed 
through several successful seasons without the assistance 
of a manager, Mr. Spooner deemed it advisable to place 
his interests in the hands of a personal representative for 
next season, as the amount of work entailed by supervising 
his own campaign, was assuming such proportions, that he 
recognized the necessity of relieving himself of both the 
responsibility and the burden thereof. 





Louisa Hopkins Pleases. 


Louisa Hopkins, the Philadelphia pianist, recently gave 
an interesting recital at Chestnut Hill, Pa., before an ap- 
preciative audience. She played Chopin’s polonaise in F 
sharp minor, his nocturne in C minor, and the valse in A 
flat, two numbers from Reger’s “From My Journal,” De- 
bussy’s “Reflets dans l'eau,” and three compositions by 
Liszt, viz., “The Erlking,” “St. Francis of Assisi Preaching 
to the Birds,” and “St. Francis of Paule Walking on the 
Waves.” Her thoughtful interpretations of these various 
works made her playing much enjoyed; she was warmly 
applauded by the audience. 


Max Jacobs Conducts Symphony Orchestra. 


“The Orchestral Society of New York” is the name of 
a new organization of ‘sixty competent players, which 
made a debut in concert at Carnegie Hall, June 5, playing 
under the conductorship of Max Jacobs, heretofore known 
as solo violinist, and leader of a string quartet. The 
manner in which his men played such works as the “Jubel 
Overture,” Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony, the ballet 
music from Rubinstein’s opera “Feramors,” and the 
“Marche Slave,” showed Mr. Jacobs’ thorough control of 
the players. Surprising amount of youthful energy, abun- 
dant temperament, and a direct beat, all this imbued 
the men with spirit, making the result enjoyable. 

Neida Humphrey sang a Verdi aria, and as encore “God 
Bless You,” a new song by Mrs. Edwards. 

Alexander Bloch played the Mendelssohn concerto with 
beauty of tone and high technical finish, being obliged to 
coniribute an encore number, namely a song without words 
by the conductor’s brother, Ira Jacobs, who played accom- 
paniments, 

William Wade Hinshaw, the big baritone with the tre- 
mendous voice, created enthusiasm with his singing of 
the “Toreador Song,” adding an encore, “Danny Deever,” 
and for this, as well as for other vocal music, Harry M. 
Gilbert played excellent accompaniments, as usual with 
this finished musician. 

Edith Searle recited “The Pied Piper,” with piano ob- 
ligato by Bergh, a hundred children dancing, all of which 
added to the variety of the program. 

Mr. Jacobs expects to be heard again as conductor in 
the near future, other engagements having been offered 
him. A good sized audience attended and applauded con- 
ductor and orchestra. 
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TRENTON TO HAVE 
ANOTHER FESTIVAL. 


W. Otto Polemann Will Be the Director of the 
Trenton Music Festival Chorus 
Again Next Season. 


Trenton, N. J., June 4, 191s. 

While plans have not yet matured as to the number of 
concerts, it is certain that Trenton will present another 
music festival here next season. As director of the Tren- 
ton Music Festival Chorus, W. Otto Polemann is planning 
to begin again in the fall active preparations for another 
series of big concerts. 

An editorial appearing in the Daily State Gaze‘te, June 
4, is herewith reproduced and shows that the deep interest 
manifested a year ago is still being shown, and that the 
people of the capital of the State are still anxious for an 
annual series of festival concerts: 

DESERVED ENDORSEMENT. 

By unanimously choosing Professor W. Otto Polemann as its di- 
rector, the Tren‘on Musical Festival Chorus gave deserved endorse- 
ment to the work of a conscientious and tireless leader in the field 
of music in this city. 

Without compensation, Professor Polemann has given his time and 
ability to the upbuilding of a sentiment for music in this community 
that has brought it wide publicity and done a-great deal for the 
refinement of its people. 

He is practically the creator of the Trenton Festival Chorus, which 
is composed of upwards of two hundred members, each of whom is 
an enthusiastic student of harmony and a willing contributor to the 
commendable work of developing in this city and surrounding towns 
a taste for the best there is in music. 

It is deeply regretted that conditions arose which prevented the 
giving of a music festival this year, and it is to be hoped that next 
year Trenton may have a season of music such as that so much 
enjoyed by the people a year ago. T. W. A. 





“CHOCOLATE SOLDIER REVIVED” 
An Excellent Performance—A Maigille Pupil, 
Dorothy Maynard, Scores Triumph. 


At the Standard Theatre last Monday evening, June 7, 
the Conger-Van den Berg Opera Company, which has 
been giving a successful season of revivals of grand and 
light operas, climaxed its excellent performances with a 
splendid rendering of Oscar Strauss’ “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” based on the George Bernard Shaw comedy, “Arms 
and the Man.” While the scenery, chorus, and orchestra 
were not organized on an elaborate scale, they were put to- 
gether with taste and skill and answered to all the de- 
mands of a summer opera stagione. Jose Van den Berg 
had charge of the musical end of the production and his 
experienced baton put cohesion, spirit and artistic finish 
into the occasion. His managerial associate, Mr. Conger, 
garnered individual honors through his selection of the 
cast, which was an unusually competent one. 

Leading the rest in charm of personality, ease of stage 
technic, and range and effectiveness of vocal attainments, 
came Dorothy Maynard, an artist of singular versatility, 
who seems to be equally at home if recital, oratorio or 
comic opera. She sang the prima donna role, that of 
Nadina, and won her audience completely, scoring the chief 
honors easily and repeatedly. Her voice is of qxceptionally 
lovely soprano quality, warm and many tinted, and she uses 
it with rare knowledge and sense of adaptability, the dra- 
matic episodes being presented with as much aplomb and 
mastery as the numbers meant purely for comedy. Her 
singing was the sensation of the evening. Also as an 
actress and a dancer, Miss Maynard has no superior in 
light opera. She is a veritable mine of electrical energy 
on the stage and her high spirits, vivacity and keen sense 
of comedy gave a sparkling tone to the work of her 
confreres and in fact to the entire performance. She was 
applauded to the echo for her stirring and intensive sing- 
ing of the famous waltz, “My Hero,” in which she dis- 
played tonal control and bel canto application hardly ever 
found in the realm of comic opera vocalism. 

Charles Bowers, who played the role of the chocolate 
soldier, revealed a voice of pleasant timbre and acted 
with adequate animation. Carrie Reynolds did the sou- 
brette part cleverly and upheld the comedy situations ef- 
fectively. Arthur Cunningham, Greta Risley, a routined 
performer, whose work always is praiseworthy; John R. 
Philipps and Louis -Cassavant completed the cast. 

On the opening night one of the most pleased of the 
auditors was Helene Maigille, who occupied a box and 
had the pleasure of witnessing the real triumph of her pu- 
pil, Dorothy Maynard. 
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WHAT GERMANY THINKS 


OF THE LATE SCRIABINE. 





A Genius Who Found No Suitable Musical Voice for the Expression of His Ideas—Scriabine’s 
Death Believed To Be Due to Consumption—A Svendsen Symphony Revived. 


Jenaerstr a } 
Berlin, W., May 14, 191 


From Moscow via Denmark and Switzerland comes the 
news that Alexander Scriabine is no more. There are 
different versions as to the cause of his death. According 
to the Gazette de Laiisanne, he died of blood poisoning, 
but according to another version he was a victim of con- 
sumption, The latter is more likely, for Scriabine always 
has been a sufferer from tuberculosis, although he _ be- 
lieved that he had cured the evil after taking a Koumtss 
cure at the famous Samara establishment on the Volga. 
Koumiss, which is made of fermented mare's milk, is sup- 
posed by the Russians to be an infallible cure for con- 
sumption, and Scriabine lived on the product for a period 
of two months four years ago, and for a time he seemed 
much benefited by it. He was only forty-three years old, 
having been born at Moscow January 10, 1872, 

It was just a year ago that I had a conversation with 
Scriabine in Moscow. He appeared to me to be mentally 
a trifle abnormal at that time, but then he never was like 
other human beings and was not to be judged by ordinary 
standards either as a man or as a composer. What im- 
pressed me as being very strange during the conversation 
with him concerning his own works was his supreme con- 
tempt for his own early compositions—a contempt as great 
as that which he had for Tschaikowsky, which is saying a 
great deal, for the compositions of his famous countryman 
were in his opinion beneath all criticism. 


Waat Scriasine Strove For. 


A strange man was Scriabine! No composer of our day 
held a more isolated position. In his later works he went 
wholly his own way and the strangest part of his career as 
a composer is the fact that he was not in the slightest 
degree influenced by the Russian composers who preceded 
him, Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mussorgsky, Borodin, or 
[schaikowsky. Scriabine’s earlier works for piano are 
modelled after Chopin. The great Pole was his idol in 
his younger -years, but later he broke away from that in- 
fluence entirely, and his own individuality expressed itself 
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“Holiday Sketches” 


FOR THE PIANO 
Clarence Lucas 


4 SET OF SIX PIECES for RECREATION or TEACHING 
Worthy to rank with any modern Piano Album. 


itents 
BARCAROLLA AN INTERLUDE 
PRO PATRIA MAZURKA 
IN ALABAMA IN THE ALAMEDA 
Price $1 (net) 
Obtainable from all Music Dealers, or the Publishers: 
BOOSEY & CO., 
9 East i7th St., New York and Toronto and London 


The composer of “HOLIDAY SKETCHES” was born near 
Niagara, in Canada, and began his musical training in Mont- 





¢ three years in Paris, where he studied under 
I , is at the famous Conservatoire, Clarence Lucas 
spent some time in Florence, Rome and Berlin before he took 
I s abode in London for thirteen years. He came to 
New York to arrange the music and conduct the orchestra 
for the late Richard Manstfield’s “Peer Gynt’’ production, and 
remained in America ever since 
These “HOLIDAY SKETCHES.” which were written at 
us times during fifteen years of the composer's travels, 
ve been collected at the suggestion of the Publishers, and 
re now published for the first time in the confident expecta 
hat they will win for Clarence Lucas that same recog 


rom the musical public which he has long enjoyed 
' 


the musical profession. The Publishers believe that the 


P will have no trouble in discerning the practised hand 
experienced musician in the differentiation of style 
among these characteristic pieces 
“HOLIDAY SKETCHES” are within the powers of the 
.verage amateur pianist and they are, above all else, melodic. 
They are unquestionably an ornament to the solid reputation 
f a Composer who has written orchestral works for Theo- 
re Thomas’ Symphony concerts and for several of the great 
rchestras of London-——including Sir Henry Wood's, the Tes. 
jon Philharmonic, the Crystal Palace,—and who has been 
hailed by the Toronto “World,” the “Canadian Courier,” the 
Toronto “Globe,” as the “foremost,” “our most refiresenta- 
tive, proba the greatest,” Canadian Composer. 











more and more forcibly, until with his latest symphonic 
works he attained a degree of originality that to musicians 
of the old school seemed nothing less than insanity. 

Nor was Scriabine at all touched by Debussy and the 
ultra-modern French school, although he lived for some 
time in Paris. And he was just as little influenced by 
Richard Strauss and his German followers. He stood on 
an island, as it were, quite alone. He threw all classic tra- 
ditions to the wind, and his harmonic system in his later 
symphonic works had nothing at all to do with the great 
symphonic epoch that ended with Brahms. Harmony in 
the accepted sense no longer existed for him, In his 
“Prometheus” there are no pure harmonies at all, All is 
dissonance, and that is why conservative musicians have 
calied this the work of a lunatic. To Scriabine a pure 


’ 





JACQUES HALEVY, 


which the “Jewess” alone. has sur- 
vived. It has been very popular in 
Germany the past season. 


JOHANN SVENDSEN, 
The composer of some thirty operas, of The Norwegian composer, who wrote many The celebrated and much antagonized 


works, but whose name is kept alive by 
his romance in G 
attempt to revive his D major symphony 





has left us, cannot now be determined; at any rate, he 
was too pronounced an individuality and too great a force 
to simply be ignored or to be set aside as crazy. He was 
a composer of formidable technical power. 


A SumMING UP oF SCRIABINE, 


Here in Germany Scriabine never secured a foothold 
with his later symphonic works, although his earlier piano 
compositions have been much*played. His divorced wife, 
curiously enough, was‘one of his strongest apostles; an 
admirable pianist, she gave numerous recitals here in Ber- 
lin with programs consisting exclusively of her former 
husband’s compositions. His earlier symphonic works 
were introduced to Berlin by Kussewitzky some years ago. 
But these earlier, more intelligible, more pleasing works 
do not reveal the real Scriabine. His true individuality 
was first expressed with his “Poéme d’Extase.” 

Scriabine was himself an excellent pianist and he was 
the soloist with Kussewitzky on his first tour of the Volga 
some five or six years ago. Like Rachmaninoff he played 
exclusively his own compositions. In fact, as I said above, 
he owed a great deal to Kussewitzky. Gratitude was not 
one of his attributes, and the two friends finally became 
estranged . 

As a man Scriabine had many pronounced failings. None 
knew this better than Kussewitzky (his warm personal 


ALEXANDER SCRIABINE, 


3 Russian composer who recently died 
for violin. A recent in Moscow. 


in Germany was unsuccessful, 


triad, C-E-G for instance, seemed childish and imbecile. 
He sought his salvation in a system of augmented and di- 
minished fourths, C, F sharp, B, for instance. This sys- 
tem necessarily results in a feeling of profound unrest, and 
the monotony of listening to such consistent -dissonances, 
never resolved, during any length of time is terrific. When 
even professional musicians with hardened ears suffer from 
this monotony in listening to a Scriabine symphony, how 
can the general public be expected to understand or to 
enjoy such a work? 


ScrtaBine’s STANDING IN RussIA. 


Yet it cannot be denied that Scriabine exerted a power- 
ful fascination on certain peculiarly constituted natures, 
and he had a large following, particularly among the 
younger musicians in Russia. Kussewitzky did more than 
any other musician to further Scriabine, having repeatedly 
performed his works with his orchestra in all of the prin- 
cipal cities of Russia. Last spring, during the Volga tour 
which I made with Kussewitzky, one of Scriabine’s sym- 
phonies was performed some half dozen times. However, 
Kussewitzky, who is very broadminded and progressive, 
confessed to me that he could not go with Scriabine beyond 
his “Poéme d’Extase,” declaring that “Prometheus” was 
wholly incomprehensible to him. The Russian ultra-mod- 
ern school has lost its prime mover and certainly its strong- 
est individuality in Scriabine. He himself was thoroughly 
convinced of the greatness of his mission as a composer, 
believing that he was destined to introduce a new era in 
the field of composition. Unlike Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tschaikowsky, and others of the former generation, he did 
not believe in emphasizing the national Russian element in 
his own works. No Russian composer is less Russian than 
Scriabine. National characteristics and geographical boun- 
daries did not concern him. His mission was a world mis- 
sion, as he believed. How valuable the legacy is which he 





friend of former years) and his divorced wife, and it 
reflects credit on both that their devotion to his cause as 
a composer was in no wise influenced by personal misun- 
derstandings. It is supposed that Scriabine had Tartar 
blood in his veins. I came into personal contact with him 
some six years ago in Berlin, and last year again in Mos- 
cow, and my impression, last year particularly, was that 
he was a genius with a touch of insanity, who had set 
himself a goal which was beyond his reach. With all of 
his technical means at his command and with all of his 
ideals he could not express in tones what he wished to 
give to the world. 


REVIVAL OF A SVENDSEN SYMPHONY, 


The Dortmund Philharmonic Orchestra recently resur- 
rected Johann Svendsen’s symphony in D major, thus re- 
minding Germany of the fact that Svendsen had written 
symphonies. This Scandinavian is so completely forgot- 
ten as a composer in the Fatherland that few are aware 
that he had ever written anything for orchestra in larger 
form. In fact his name has been kept alive merely by his 
“Romance” for violin, a very mediocre composition. One 
“generally hears Svendsen referred to as a Danish com- 
poser, but he was a Norwegian, having been born in 
Christiania September 30, 1840. He was a product of the 
late classic-romantic school of composition in Germany, 
having been instructed along strictly conventional lines 
at the Leipsic Conservatory, where he studied with David, 
Hauptmann, Richter, and Reinecke. Originally a violinist, 
Svendsen was a concertmaster for a time at Leipsic. He 
visited America in 1871 and married an American girl in 
New York in the summer of that year. From 1872-1877 
he was conductor of a symphony orchestra in Christiania. 
The three following years he spent in Rome, London and 
Paris. In 1883 he was appo‘nted conductor of the Royal 
Orchestra of Copenhagen, where he spent the remainder 
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of his life, and it was in the Danish capital where he 
turned his attention seriously to composition. 

Svendsen composed two symphonies, two string quar- 
tets, a violin concerto, a cello concerto, pieces for male 
chorus, a string quintet, several overtures, a “Norwegian 
Rhapsody” and a violin “Romance,” which was the only 
one of his compositions to really become famous. The re- 
vival of his symphony at Dortmund did not succeed in 
rousing public interest in the work. It sounded tame 
and commonplace. Svendsen as a composer outlived him- 
self. 

Weser’s “SILrvANA” RESUSCITATED, 

Carl Maria von Weber’s youthful opera “Silvana,” com- 
posed: in: 1803, when Weber was only seventeen years old, 
was revived, last: week at the Frankfurt Opera House. in 
a new elaboration by Ferdinand Langer. The Frankfurt 
public was greatly pleased with the forgotten work. Weber 
composed an earlier opera, which he called “Das Wald- 
madchen,” to the same text three years before in 1800, 
when he was only fourteen years old. “Das Waldmad- 
chen” was performed with success at Vienna, Prague, St. 


Petersburg and Chemnitz. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 





Myrna Sharlow’s Singing 
Universally Acclaimed. 





Myrna Sharlow, soprano, has been engaged for the 1915- 
1916 Chicago opera season, a distinction indeed, since at 
present there is in America an unusual number of operatic 
artists due to the present disturbed conditions in Europe. 
Only the most gratifying results have been attained by this 
young singer from the Northwestern United States (North 
Dakota is her native State), through her public appear- 
ances both in concert and opera, for Miss Sharlow has 
made good with the Boston Opera Company; Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London; Anglo-American Opera, Paris. 

A few substantiations of the above appear herewith: 

“To fill the place left vacant by Mme. Melba’s sudden 
withdrawal from the cast of ‘La Boheme’ Saturday after- 
noon, Miss Sharlow, on very short notice, sang Mimi. It 
was her ‘chance’ Saturday afternoon, and the close of the 
first act must have warmed her heart. She was called be- 
fore the curtain nine times by an audience that was suffer- 
ing the first pangs of disappointment at missing their be- 
loved Melba. She well deserved it. With her markedly 
sweet light voice (not a weak voice, however), she sang 
with perfectly true intonation and fine phrasing. The first 
act of ‘La Boheme’ is an excellent test of a singer’s artis- 
try. It requires a sort of zephyr-like half-voice, that is still 
full and pure and without breathiness; in it the subtleties 
of the singer’s control become easily evident. Miss Shar- 
low was able to manage much of the more delicate shading 
with deftness and taste. If she did not characterize in 
her tones or show light and shade of character interpre- 
tation in her acting to the same extent as a more expe- 
rienced singer might, she was sound in all the fundamentals 
of her art, and the refinement of it may be confidently ex- 
pected with time and experience. She was a lovely, scared 
little Mimi (though not at all a scared opera singer), and 
her voice admirably stood the test, in that it was able to 
give sincere pleasure to thousands of people in a large au- 
ditorium.”—Boston Transcript, March 9, 1914. 


“This young lady, who has already scored great successes 
with the Boston Opera at Boston and Paris and London, 
and recently as guest at the Centidry Opera Company, is 
the possessor of a bell-like, pure soprano voice.”—N. Y. 
Staats-Zeitung, November 30, 1914. 

“She has a marvelous range, her tones are full, clear 
and even and, above everything, her voice possesses the 
quality of resonance to a marked degree. 

“Her first number last evening, ‘Batti, Batti,’ from ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ showed to the audience at once her develop- 
ment in the last two years. .This development was shown 
even more markedly in her splendid singing of Antonia‘s 
aria from ‘Tales of Hoffman.’ The richness*and purity 
of her voice and her dramatic appearance were well demon- 
strated in her singing of the aria. 

“In the group of modern songs, English, French, Ger- 
man, Russian and Norwegian, Miss Sharlow was charm- 
ing in the varied interpretations she gave. She sang Xavier 











Laroux’s ‘Le Nile’ with great subtlety and appeal, and her 
singing of Grieg’s ‘Ich Liebe Dich’ was brilliant and stir- 
ring.”—Louisville Herald, October 30, 1914, 

“Myrna Sharlow is a young American girl with a so- 
prano voice of wide range, penetrating sweetness, welcome 
freshness, and full-of color, She sings with her brains as 
well as with her voice—a fact to be noted in these days of 
mechanical interpretations and showy technical display.”— 
Montreal Daily Star, February 15, 1915. 


“The soloist, Myrna Sharlow, more than fulfilled anti- 
cipations and proved herself a singer of decided charm and 
ability."—Cincinnati Tribune, April 23, 1015. 

“In listening to Miss Sharlow sing there is the sense of 
a high order of intelligence back of her abundant talent, 
and the assurance of an ever satisfying performance. Her 
voice is one of exceptional purity and power and sweet- 
ness, her notes are full and rounded, and she possesses a 
remarkable restraint even in the most dramatic passages.” 

~Louisville Herald, April 27, 1915. 





“Miss Sharlow’s voice has always impressed, won and 
held its audience because of its rare quality. The tone is 
warm, rich in texture, shot through with light and shade. 
The very quality alone seemed inspiring to the audience.”— 
Louisville Post, April 27, 1915. 





“Tt has been said the most genuine musical person sings 
or plays because he or she cannot refrain from it. Music 
is life itself to such a person. If this be the standard by 
which we judge the musician, then surely Myrna Sharlow 
belongs in the top rank. Rarely has a singer been heard 
here who seems to enjoy her work as thoroughly as she 
does.”—-Lexington Herald, April 28, 1915. 





“Not in recent years has any singer so completely sung 
themselves into the hearts of the Nashville public as did 
Myrna Sharlow yesterday afternoon at the Centennial 
Club. She was received enthusiastically by her audience, 
especially so after her first selection, ‘Un Bel Di,’ ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ (Puccini), which proved to them her knowledge 
of music and its interpretations, her exquisite lyric so- 
prano voice of power, quality and range, and her gracious 
personality.”—Nashville American, May 4, 1915. 

“In her program yesterday, she showed her remarkable 
versatility; her rendition of the aria, ‘Depuis le jour’ 
(‘Louise’) (Charpentier) was especially noteworthy, Her 
voice possesses wonderful sweetness and purity of tone, 
together with wide range and sustaining power. At the 
close of the program, by request, she sang an aria from 
‘La Boheme,’ which served as a brilliant climax to the 
beautiful recital.”—Nashville Banner, May 4, 1915. 





Virgil Conservatory Commencement Recitals. 





The members of the graduating class of the Virgil Piano 
Conservatory, New York, will appear in three commence- 
ment recitals at the conservatory rooms, 42 West Seventy- 
sixth street, Thursday and Friday evenings and Saturday 
afternoon, June 10, 11 and 12. 

These recitals will be exceedingly interesting to every 
music lover, as they are intended to represent the results 
of a broad and thorough pianistic training, which embraces 
the literature of the polyphonic, classic, romantic and mod- 
ern schools. 

Mrs. Virgil extends a cordial invitation to all who wish 
to attend. The evening recitals will begin at 8.15 o’clock, 
and the afternoon recital at 3 o'clock. 





Louis Miller Pupils’ Recital. 


Louis Miller, instructor of piano, annually brings out 
selected artist pupils at a public recital, and the affair 
this year, held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
June 5, was even more successful than those of past sea- 
sons. Gussie Abramson delayed the program by her late 
arrival, so it began at 9.13 p. m. She played with entire 
assurance and nice touch. Harry Tirsch played a Chopin 
waltz with especial brilliancy, excelling also in the “Fan- 
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tasie _ Impromptu.” Mary Cantor has the artistic spirit, 
playing Moszkowski’s “Spanish Caprice” with sponta- 
neity and singing tone. Sarah Alter excelled in her play- 
ing of romantic music, and showed brilliancy and un- 
usual technic in Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasia.” Mary 
Brenner played very well, and of Sadie Goldman the same 
may be said. Philip Morrell, pupil of Gegna, won plaud- 
its for his violin music, and flowers in profusion were 
handed the pianists, who in every case played from mem- 
ory and with complete mastery. 

At the close hearty congratulations were poured on Mr. 
Miller, who well deserved them. 





Harriet Ware Conducts. 


Garden City, L. L, June 5, rors. 
The Musical Art Society of thirty singers, Harriet 





Ware, conductor, gave a most enjoyable concert at Garden 
City Hotel last night, which was attended by prominent 
musical and society folk of Greater New York and this 
vicinity. Guests of honor were Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck, Mrs. 
F. G. Burke, Mr. and Mrs. Luca Botta, Prince and 
Princess Pierre Troubetzkoy, Antonio Scotti and Marshall 
Kernochan, the latter the well known American com- 
poser. He came here especially to accompany two of his 
songs, “Lilacs” and “We Two Together,” sung by Hugh 
Allen, tenor, with fine spirit, very delightfully indeed, and 
earning recalls for both singer and composer (the latter 
accompanying at the piano). The same occurred when 
the tenor sang Miss Ware's songs, “The Forgotten Land” 
and “Hindu Slumber Song,” into which he put dramatic 
impulse. Mme. Viafora, soprano, and Beatrice Hors- 
burgh, violinist, assisted, lending variety to the concert. 

Choral numbers included “The Heavens Are Telling,” 
All Through the Night” and “The Time of Maying,” the 
last named by Hammond, and these were sung with fine 
interpretation, showing Miss Ware's expert drill and ob- 
taining unusual results, especially when considering the 
fact that the thirty singers are amateurs. Indeed, Mr. 
Scotti was heard to say: “This chorus singing is phenom- 
enal.” The New York Evening Mail. in the course of an 
extended notice, mentioned the fact that “The concert 
showed that America has a woman composer who is also 
a conductor of force and personality,” etc. 

Following are the officers of this young organization, 
which has begun work so promisingly: Louise Tarbell 
Rogers, president; Alice Preston, vice-president; Mrs. 
Frank W. Frueauff, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Cyril 
E. D. Marshall, recording secretary; Mrs. Henry Clay 
Ferris, librarian; membership committee, Mrs. Frank M 
Clute, chairman, Mrs. B. C. Atwater, Mrs. S. V. Bogert, 
Mrs. Arthur Day, Miss Ditmus, Mrs. John W. Glenn, Mrs. 
J. R. Herrick, Mrs. Charles S. Ludlam, Mrs. H. H. Mar- 
shall, Grace Pickett, Mrs. A. Clarke Rishel, Adeline Weeks, 
Mrs. Sidney F. Wilcox; musical director, Harriet Ware. 





The reservist who carries his accordion into the smoker 
of a railway train, and plays, as it were, snatches from 
grand opera, is also reminded that his kin and country 
need him.—New York Morning Telegraph. 











EMMY DESTINN 


Star of Metropolitan Opera Co. 


First Transcontinental 
Concert Tour 1915-16 











Personal Representative: Ottokar Bartik, 3770 Lexington Ave., New York 














ER’ SORRENTINO 


Booking now in progress. Many dates closed for Season 1915-16. 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. Personal address (by mail only) 14 East 43rd Street, New York 


A TRIUMPHAL SUCCESS IN THE SOUTH, OF THIS 
CELEBRATED ITALIAN TENOR 





ENTHUSIASTIC PRESS COMMENT.—C harlotte Observer “Sorrentino’s meth 
ods and style are much like those of Bonci, the greatest master of Italian Bel Canto. 
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Mrs. William Palmer Hanson (New York); 2, Beatrice 


Granberry Piano School Commencement. 


4t’ the Granberry Piano School, New York, the 


commencement exercises, preceded by a concert, took 
ace on Thursday evening, June 3, at Carnegie Cham- 
er Music Hall, before a very large and select audi- 
rice The unusually interesting program was performed 


graduates, who one and all revealed abilities which 
them to their diplomas and certificates. Bee- 
thoven’s “Three Marches,” op, 45, for four hands, received 
excellent interpretation by Misses Callahan, Dondero, Jeff- 
rey, Johnson, Moore and Pfalz, Trio in C minor, op. 1, 
No. 3, for piano, violin and violoncello, was performed by 
Mrs. Hanson (first and third movement) and Miss Moore 
second and fourth movement), with Miss Jones, violin- 


ist, and Mr. Heindl, violoncellist. Mrs. Hanson played 
gavotte E major, Sach-Saint-Saéns; Romance, F sharp 
major, op. 28, No. 2, by Schumann; etude A flat major, op. 


1, Chopin, and MacDowell’s “Czardas” in A minor, 
), 24, No. 4, and surprised those present by her fine tech- 
ical skill and interpretative abilities. This was true also 

Miss Moore in the Chopin-Liszt “Maiden’s Wish” in G 

“Valse,” A flat major, op. 42, No. 2, by Chopin, 
ind Senta’s ballad from “Der Fliegende Hollaender,” Wag- 

Che Reverend Staley F. Davis, D.D., delivered« an ap- 

priate address, after which George F. Granberry, di- 
ctor of the Granberry Pian School, presented the 
uates with diplomas and certificates. Those receiving 
full diplomas were Mrs, William Palmer Hanson, New 
York, and Beatrice Moore, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Teachers’ certificates were awarded to Ola Saxton Calla- 
han, Brooklyn; Anita Dondero, Babylon, L. I.; Laura Jeff- 
rev, New York; Frances Johnson, Paris, Ky.; Elsa Pfalz, 
York 
llowing the awarding of diplomas, a reception was 


the lecture room, 


Marie and Harriet McConnell 
Please “Country Life” Audience. 





Marie McConnell, soprano, and Harriet McConnell, con- 
il ippeared at a concert Saturday afternoon, June 5, 
the Country Life Permanent Exposition, New York, 
iven before a large and enthusiastic audience. Marie Mc- 
Connell’s sweet coloratura soprano was heard to good 
vantage in “Les feuilles sont mortes,” Gustav Doret: 


The Swallows,” by Dell’ Acqua. In the latter song, 
lisplayed excellent control, particularly in the trills 
with which the song abounds. She responded to an encore. 
Harriet McConnell sang an aria from “Samson et Da- 
lila.” Saint-Saéns, and “I Shall Awake,” by W. Kramer. 
Harriet McConnell possesses a voice of unusual timbre 
quality Her many return engagements during the 

ist on are proof of her growing popularity. 
Minnie M. McConnell was at the piano, and it is need- 
say added to the success of the concert. The 





GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL GRADUATES. 





Moore (Elizabeth N. J.); 3, Anita Dondero (Babylon, L. 1.); 4, Laura Jeffrey (New York); 5, Frances Johnson (Paris, Ky.); 


6, Elsa Pfalz (New York). 
other participants were Kate Fredel, Rose. Nicastro, 


Elsie Rosenfeld, Elvira Karlson and Anna Auwell, all 
pupils of Angelo Patr:colo. 


KALAMAZOO INAUGURATES 
ANNUAL MAY FESTIVAL. 


Leading Artists and Capable Choruses Under 
Local Directors Inspire Enthusiasm. 











Auspicious indeed were the conditions under which the 
first annual May Festival of the Western State Normal 
School opened. This event was held on May 27 and 28. 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” was the composition 
chosen. Bertha Shean Davis, soprano; Ethlyn Walker 
Showers, contralto; Stanley Perry, tenor; Clarence 
Hoekstra, baritone, and a chorus of 250 voices under the 





PAUL ALTHOUSE. 


direction of Harper C. Maybee, were the musicians re- 
sponsible for the splendid rendition of this work. 

The accompaniments for the production were played by 
the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra of twenty-four pieces 
with H. Glenn Henderson at the piano. 

Unique in the history of Kalamazoo was the appearance 


of three such well known artists in a single recital before 
a local audience as those who were featured in the artists’ 
recital which completed the afternoon program. 

And certainly it is doubtful if within the present season 
any artists have been given a more genuine ovation than 
that which was given these singers at the gymnasium of 
the Normal school. Round after round of applause greeted 
every number, and the artists were compelled to respond 
once, twice and even three times before the audience was 
willing to relinquish them. 

In addition to, all these splendid features of the after- 
noon program, one of the most important was the won- 
derful work of the big children’s chorus of 125 voices 
which, under the direction of Beulah Hootman, sang that 
beautiful cantata “The Walrus and the Carpenter.” 

Of the three artists who appeared in the artists’ recital 
Julia Claussen and Paul Althouse were new to Kalamazoo 
music lovers. The third artist, Arthur Middleton, ap- 
peared before an audience with which he was already a 
favorite, having been heard in this city several times 
before. 

To Kalamazoo music loveys Mme. Claussen and her won- 
derful voice were a revelation. This artist had been wide- 
ly heralded and she did not fail to measure up to all which 
had been predicted for her. She possesses a voice singu- 
larly rich and beautiful in quality, and with it she combines 
a feeling and intelligence of interpretation which marks 
her work as that of an artist of the first rank. 

Her first number was the aria from “Le Prophete” 
(Meyerbeer), and she sang it with wonderful expression 
and with true artistic fervor. To the insistent applause 
she responded with the beautiful serenade “Soli Mio” 
(Di Capua). Her second number was a group of songs 
including “Traum durch die Dammerung” (Strauss), “Er 
ist’s” (Wolf), “Inter. Nos” (MacFadyen) and “With the 
Goslings” (Kaun), all of which she sang in the same ar- 
tistic manner. 

Paul Althouse was given a veritable ovation after his 
singing of the aria “Celeste Aida,” from “Aida” (Verdi). 
His tenor voice is full, rich, melodious, and withal very 
sweet, and his tones are at all times sure and expressive. 
In response to prolonged applause he responded with “A 
Love Song” (Haesche). A second time he was recalled 
and he sang the ever popular “La Donna e mobile,” from 
“Rigoletto,” and the third time he was recalled gave “A 
Proposal” (Hahn). 

Arthur Middleton is already a favorite baritone in Kala- 
mazoo ,and his appearance on the platform was the signal 
for a hearty expression of welcome. His first number was 
“Le Tambour Major” (Thomas), and his second number 
a group of Kipling ballades including “Follow Me ’Ome” 
(Bell), “Smuggler’s Song” (Kernochan), “Mother o’ 
Mine” (Tours) and “Danny Deever” (Damrosch). Par- 
ticularly pleasing was his rendition of “Danny Deever,” 
which he sang with dramatic fire. He responded to the 
enthusiastic applause with “Largo el Factotum,” from 
“The Barber of Seville” (Rossini). 

Worthy of special mention were the splendid accompani- 
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ments by H. Glenn Henderson, who played all the exacting 
accompaniments for the artists with a musicianly skill and 
a sympathetic expression which added much to their 
pleasure. 

Sharing in interest with the work of the artists was the 
splendid work of the children of the big chorus who, under 
the direction of Beulah Hootman, sang the cantata “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter.” This composition, especially 
adapted to children’s choruses, was given an admirable 
rendition by these children, who ranged from five to twelve 
years of age. One of the most notable features was the 
fact that every word was distinctly understood, so clear 
was their enunciation. The control of the director was 
commendable. Every eye was riveted upon her baton, and 
every voice was responsive to its motion.- They sang the 
entire cantata from memory, which added still further to 
the merit of the production. Indeed unusual credit is due 
to Miss Hootman, who is a member of the music depart- 
ment of the Normal, for her excellent work. Harriet 
Steers did excellent accompaniment work on the piano, 
while the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra also played ac- 
companiments, 

One of the delightful features of the afternoon concert 
was the “Raymond Overture” (Thomas) played by the 
orchestra. 

Constituting a fitting finale to a highly successful musical 
event, the chorus of the Western State Normal School, a 
chorus of 250 voices under the direction of Harper C: 
Maybee, head of the music department, assisted by the 
three great artists, Julia Claussen, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, and the 
Kalamazoo Symphony orchestra, sang the magnificent dra- 
matic oratorio, “Arminius,” by Max Bruch. The event 
marked the close of the first annual May Music Festival 
of the Western State Normal School. 

So successful was the two days’ festival that an annual 
May Festival for the Normal School is assured, and the 
work which was so splendidly begun in the festival just 
closed will unquestionably be continued in the future. 

The success was a distinct credit to the inspiring work 
of Harper C. Maybee, head of the music department of 
the Normal School, who originated the plan, worked out its 
details, and carried it to its successful culmination, in a 





ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 


manner which adds laurels to the work already achieved 
by the Normal School in various lines. 

During the first part of the production of the Bruch 
“Arminius,” all the solo work was done by Arthur Middle- 
ton, who sang the part of Arminius, which afforded him 
opportunity for the display of his ability. The chorus did 
excellent work in the first part, perhaps the most effective 
chorus being “We Are the Sons of Mars,” and they sang 
it with fire, Following this chorus was the duet “Free 
Soars the Eagle in Ether,” sung by Mr. Middleton and 
Mr. Althouse. 

It was in the second part that Mme. Claussen was first 
heard in “Arminius.” She sang the part of the Priestess 


with reverence, and feeling. Effective was her opening 
recitative, “Through the Grove a Sound of Warning.” 
Magnificent in its color was her rendition of the recitative, 
dsscriptive of the battle in the fourth part of the oratorio 
and superb was her singing of “Freya, Gracious Mother,” 
which she sang with a thrilling emotion. Despite the fact 
that it was Mme. Claussen’s first time she had sung “Ar- 
minius,” it would be difficult to imagine.a more satisfying 
or more thoroughly artistic rendition of the role of the 
priestess than that which she gave. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, sang the part of Siegmund in a 
highly effective manner. His rich tenor voice, his marked 
musical temperament, his interpretative ability all com- 
bined in making his singing of the part effective in its 
beauty and artistic qualities. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the splendid work 
of the chorus. The attacks were at all times well taken, 
the subserviency to the slightest direction of the leader 
being most praiseworthy. The work of the chorus through- 
out was a distinct credit to the musical work of the school, 
the conscientious work of the members, and the splendid 
ability of the director. 

Under the direction of C. Z. Bronson, with H. Glenn 
Henderson at the piano, the Kalamazoo Symphony Orches- 
tra played the accompaniment in an excellent manner, 

Altogether the first annual May Festival of the Western 
State Normal School was a distinct triumph. 





Julia Claussen a “Revelation” 
to Festival Audience. 


To Kalamazoo music lovers Mme. Claussen and her wonderful 
voice were a revelation. This great artist had been heralded as one 
of the world’s greatest artists, and she did not fail to measure up 
to all that had been predicted for her. She possesses a voice which 
is wonderful in its richness and beauty, marvelous in. quality, and 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN ON THE VERANDA OF HER HOME IN 
SWEDEN, 


with it she combines a feeling and intelligence of interpretation 
which marks her work as that of an artist of the first rank. 

Her first number was the aria from “Le Prophete” and she sang 
it with wonderful expression and true artistic fervor. Her group 
of songs included “Traum durch die Dammerung,” “Er ist’s,” “Inter 
Nos” and “With the Goslings,”’ all of which she sang in the same 
artistic manner. 

Mme. Claussen sang the part of the Priestess in “Arminius” with 
a reverence and feeling most marvelous. Wonderful was her open- 
ing recitative, “Through the Grove a Sound of Warning,” mag- 
uificent in its description of the battle in the fourth part of the 
oratorio, and wonderful was her singing of “Freya, Gracious 
Mother,” which she sang with an emotion most thrilling. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more satisfying or thoroughly artistic ren- 
dition of the role of the priestess than that which she gave Friday 
evening.—Kalamazoo Telegraph, May 29, 1915. 





Julia Claussen, the eminent contralto, brings to the concert plat- 
form much of the regal manner of the opera singer, nor is it un- 
becoming. Possessed of one of the truly great voices of the music 
world, prepossessing and gracious, Mme. Claussen finds great favor 
as a recital soloist. Her selections brought her into close touch 
with the emotions of her hearers and resulted in tumultuous success, 

Mme. Claussen was intensely emotional, and one feels in this 
artist the great singer and actress combined. Her success in Kala- 
mazoo Friday was swift, sincere.and sure.—Kalamazoo Gazette, 
May 29, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





PIANOS IN PARIS 


Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianes 


We invite comparison with any and all French 
makes both as regards quality and price. 
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Mildred Dilling and Valerie Deuscher 
Appear in Joint Recital. 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Valerie Deuscher, soprano, 
both young New York artists, scored a series of brilliant 
successes when they appeared together recently in Utica, 
N. Y., Stamford, Conn., and in Brooklyn in a harp and 
costume song recital. Following each concert the press of 





MILDRED DILLING AND VALERIE DEUSCHER 


these three cities spoke in praiseworthy terms of their 
performance. ' 

Miss Dilling, who is now on a concert tour in the West, 
after a most strenuous but successful concert season in 
and about New York, is booked to appear in many of the 
Western cities before returning to her home in the fall 





Finnegan Celebrates Eleven Years. 





“Eleven years” of what? Of singing as tenor soloist 
at St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, Fifth avenue, 
New York. As matters musical in New York go, this is 
a notable record; an equal testimony to the musical man- 
agement of the cathedral, and to the efficient service ren- 
dered by John Finnegan, reliable tenor. 





Musical Mate. 
With master strokes he bowed his violin, 
Boy-like in looks, in purpose full of man, 
Telling of Love and Hope when he began; 
Of Love transparent clean, without a sin, 
Glowing from touch of Godliness within. 
Yet while his tales mellifiuously ran— 
(As only Music unentrammeled can— 
Thrusting Imagination’s wheel a spin—) 
Throughout it all, as tenderly he played, 
I found my thoughts were winging on his life 
Famous he was, and Poverty and Strife 
Were pushed far back. For him I prayed 
The Fates a simple wish. “A goodly maid 
To keep him man, a loyal loving wife.” 

—Tyndall Gray 


novett WI ATTLAND 


(Bass-Baritone) 


“A Revelation for purity of Diction and grandeur of style.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 
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BOSTON “POP” SEASON 
HAS OPENED AUSPICIOUSLY. 


Symphony Halli Orchestral Concerts Attract Large Audiences—Apollo Club Will Give Four 
Concerts Next Season—Cecilia Society Will Reorganize Its Chorus—Pupils’ 
Recitals—Hotel Somerset May Have Series of Sub- 
scription Concerts Next Season. 





1111 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., June 6, 1915 


The first of the Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts for 
the public was given on Thursday evening of this week in 
Symphony Halil. Andre Maquarre conducted and the con- 
cert met with the general approval of a very large and de- 
lighted audience. The orchestra of symphony men is 
larger than it has been in former years and it plays the 
popular music with novel effect under Mr. Maquarre’s 
baton. The “Pop” concerts give to some the keenest form 
of enjoyment during the long summer evenings and their 
success in popularity is assured, Light refreshments, light 
music and enjoyable surroundings mark the “Pops” and 
bring to the music lover a welcome diversion from the more 
serious trend of the mid-season activities. 


ApoL_Lto CLus News. 


With Emil Mollenhauer conducting, the Apollo Club of 
Beston will give four concerts in Jordan Hall next season. 
A. T. Davidsen, Jr., will be the organist and Frank H. 
Luker pianist. The president of the club is Courtenay 
Guild, who recently was elected to the presidency of the 
Handel and Haydn Society. Alfred F, Denghausen will 
continue as chairman of the voice committee and John K. 
Berry again will preside as chairman of the music commit- 
tee. Among the new members on the voice committee are 
W. W. Hodson, J. F. Morse and I. Morawski. C. A. Chase 
is the new member of the music committee. 

Cectt1a To ReorGAnize Its CHorvus. é 

The Cecilia Society has decided to reorganize its chorus 
for next season. The committee in charge declares that 
the chorus is in need of a stronger male voice section, and 
for this reason the reorganization is planned. Henry L. 
Mason, president, and Joseph Walker, chairman of the 
board of directors, are the two men who lead in this recon- 
structive movement. As in previous seasons, three con- 
certs will be given by the society, all three in Jordan Hall 
iccording to present plans. One of these concerts will be 
given with an orchestra made up of players from the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Chalmers Clifton will conduct. 

Ippotito Pupits 1N RECITAL. 

On Wednesday evening of this week Emilia Ippolito pre- 
sented her vocal and piano pupils in recital at Steinert Hall. 
Miss Ippolito is a graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music in Naples, and has a large following in Boston. Her 
versatility as a teacher is somewhat unusual and she is de- 
serving of much praise for her splendid accomplishments 
with the pupils who participated in Wednesday evening’s 
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recital. The piano participants were Katherine E. Kerr, 
Clementine Struzziero, Anita Kelley, Elizabeth Jacobbe and 
Alice M. McDonald. They were heard in selections by 
Sinding, Haydn, Leybach, Chopin, Pape, Bach, Bohm, 
Staub and Kowalski. Among the vocal talent heard was 
Helen M. Howard, Celia Basile, Evelyn Sweeney, Anna 
M. Gomez, Ethel Kelley, Josephine Mollow and Elizabeth 
Munroe. The songs were by Arditi, Macy, Gastoldon, Lohr, 
Puccini, Taylor, Mascheroni, DeKoven, Gaynor, Gounod 
and Marshall. The recital was attended by a large and en- 





KATHARINE KEMP STILLINGS. 


thusiastic audience and the evening was a decided success 
as a whole. 
TruetTe OrcAN Pupiis Hear». 

The pupils of Everett E. Truette, one of Boston’s fore- 
most organists, were heard in a recital at Jordan Hall on 
Thursday evening, June 3. Mr. Truette, who has also won 
recognition as a composer, is a sincere musician, and his 
accomplishments in his chosen art stand as a valuable re- 
ward for his efforts. The pupils heard on this evening dis- 
played rare understanding of the organ and in many cases 
the players gave evidence of possessing unusual talent. Mr, 
Truette has every reason to be proud of each pupil heard 
on this occasion. 

Those who took part in the program were Edward G. 
Mead, Gertrude Ensign, Ella L. Gale, Blanche T. Brock, 
Jennie B. Parker, Ida Louise Treadwell, Jennie Lindh, 
Louise A. Cutler, Charles D. Irwin and Joseph K. Dustin. 
The organ compositions were by Bach, Gustav Merkel, 
Everett Truette, Theodore Dubois, Josef Rheinberger, 
George E. Whiting, Alfred Hollins, Alexandre Guilmant, 
Felix Borowski and Ch. M. Widor. 


Barrows Pupits Score AT PROVIDENCE. 


Two of Harriot Eudora Barrows’ artist-pupils recently 
appeared in a song recital at this prominent vocal peda- 
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gogue’s Providence, R. I., studios and scored a decided suc- 
cess, thereby again placing stress on the fact that Miss Bar- 
rows’ ability as a teacher is of the unusual sort. The pupils 
heard in this recital were Eva Gifford, soprano, and Claire 
Stevens, contralto, both of Providence. An interesting and 
rather exacting program was offered, including works in 
German, Italian, French and English. The Providence pa- 
pers expressed praise for the two talented singers and gave 
Miss Barrows due credit for the artistic accomplishments 
of her two pupils. It was Miss Gifford’s debut in Provi- 
dence, and as one of the critics who heard her said, “it was 
a delight to listen to her. Her lyric soprano is clear and 
flexible to a marked degree, and her mastery of the art of 
song was-clearly evidenced in all her selections.” Mrs. 
Stevens’ voice is a contralto of a rich and sympathetic 
quality. She, too, won the hearty good will of her auditors 
by the beauty of her singing. 


Prer1AN SopALity ELecTION oF OFFICERS. 


The Pierian Sodality of Musicians at Harvard has held 
its annual election of officers for the ensuing season of 
1915-16. Eugene Modeste Alloo, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, has been chosen conductor for the Pierian Or- 
chestra for next season. The election of officers resulted in 
the following selections: President, Edward B. Packard, 
of Watertown; vice-president, Amos Belden, of Albion, 
N. Y.; manager, Wilfred J. Brown, of Plymouth; assistant 
manager, David O. Woodbury, of Agunquit, Me.; secretary, 
Philip D. Woodbridge, of West Newton; treasurer, Allen 
Whitman, of Cambridge. The Pierian Sodality, one of the 
oldest musical organizations in the United States, plays the 
most important part in Harvard’s musical activities. 


AUER ENporsEs KATHARINE KEMP STILLINGS. 


Katharine Kemp Stillings, the talented young American 
violinist, who returned to this country last fall on ac- 
count of the European situation, and who thereby inter- 
rupted an extensive concert tour through Russia which 
had been planned for her, is to appear next season in an 
extended series of recital and concert engagements 
throughout the Middle West and Eastern States. Miss 
Stillings has been welcomed back to her home country 
with great enthusiasm by her many admirers, who had 
been acquainted with the young violinist’s art previous to 
her going abroad. From the first, possessed with remarkable 
talent, Miss Stillings, now, as a result of eight years’ train- 
ing under two of the world’s greatest violin pedagogues, 
Joachim in Berlin and Auer in Petrograd, stands forth 
as an artist well matured, and one most decidedly fit to 
take her place in the topmost rank of American violinists. 
She has compelled the attention and admiration of the 
European critics in amazing manner, and in like manner 
she gained the admiration of her famous master, Leopold 
Auer, who expressed his sentiments in the following way 
—an indorsement of Miss Stillings’ ability, the reproduc- 
tion of which inspired the writing of these introductory 
lines : 

Katharine Stillings, who has studied several years with me, pos- 
esses remarkable talent. Musically very gifted, she has also reached 
a high degree of technical proficiency. As soloist she will without 
doubt have success and excel as teacher in any musical college. 

Leopotp AvER, 


Professor of the Imperial Conservatory of Music. 
St. Petersburg, December 4, 1912. 


STEPHEN TowNSEND’s SUMMER COURSE. 


Stephen Townsend, Boston’s well known vocal teacher, 
has had a very successful season, and, as matter of fact, 
his success is of such a paramount nature that he finds 
that it may be impossible to close his Boston studios at 6 
Newburry street at all this summer. In accordance with 
this state of affairs he has planned a special summer 
course of instruction, and the pupil entries for this special 
work already has nearly reached the capacity limit. Mr. 
Townsend is untiring in his activities and each successive 
season finds the demands for his highly valued services 
growing at a remarkable rate. 


Somerset Concerts PLANNED. 


It has been announced that there will be a series of four 
subscription concerts given at the Somerset Hotel during 
next season. Very influential forces are representing the 
project at present and the indications are that the series 
will take definite form within a few weeks. The idea 
seems to have grown out of the Biltmore series in New 
York, and if the Boston scheme matures will uphold the 
same degree of high artistic standard as has been set by 
the series of the big New York hotel. The subscription 
list has been started, and the success met in this line thus 
far has been very favorable. The writer promises early 
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A. H. Handley, Representative 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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information as to the completed project and the artists 
who will be selected to appear at the concerts. 
Victor WINTON. 





Dora Becker-Shaffer Back In the Concert Field. 


Music lovers all over the country will be interested in 
knowing that Dora Becker-Shaffer, the well known Amer- 
ican violinist, who prior to a few years ago when she 
retired from active concert work, was well known as one 
of the foremost women violinists of the day, has been 
persuaded to return to the concert stage, and will bé 
heard in numerous parts of the country during the com- 
ing season. 

It was only a few years ago that Mrs, Becker-Shaffer 
decided to abandon concertizing in order to take up lecture 
and recital work with the Board of Education in New- 
ark, N. J., her home city, and in New York. Since that 
time, however, she has been constantly appearing in the 
Eastern States in educational concerts and always to the 
delight of large audiences. Her many friends and ad- 
mirers throughout the country have insisted for a long 
time that she return to the concert stage and so at last she 
has consented. Early ‘in the fall she will be heard at 
several concerts in the East and later will tour the coun- 
try. 

Since the age of seven Mrs. Becker-Shaffer has been 





appearing in public constantly. It was Joachim, her teacher, 
who arranged her debut in Berlin with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and on her tours through the United States, 
Canada, England, and Germany she has Iways been received 
with great enthusiasm. She has introduced in America 
many notable works, among them Bruch’s “Scotch Fan- 
tasie” and the “Ciaccona,” by Max Reger. Her repertoire 
consists of the most prominent compositions in violin lit- 
erature. Mrs. Shaffer is a sister of Gustav Becker, of 
New York, the well known pedagogue, and is under the 
management of Charles Prescott Poore, 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

The comments of just a few of the critics regarding her 
playing are reproduced herewith and speak in praiseworthy 
terms of her notable performances: 

Miss Becker played two movements, “Sostenuto” and “‘Ciaccona” 
from a sonata for violin alone by Max Reger, op. 42, with much 
style and authority, firm:, sonorous tone and facile technic. This 
Reger sonata, heard here for the first time, is exceedingly difficult.— 
Reginald de Koven (New York World). 

Mendelssohn Hall was well filled last night at the violin recital 
given by Dora Becker. The program consisted of Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in B minor, a minuet by Mozart, a gavotte by Rameau, an 
arioso by Handel, a gavotte by Gossec, Ries’ “Perpetuum Mobile,” 
Cor de Las’ “Traumerei’”’ and a sonata for violin alone by Max 
Reger. The last number had never before been played in America. 
Miss Becker was enthusiastically applauded at the close of each of 
her numbers.—New York Times. 


Dora Becker gave an excellent program at Mendelssohn Hall last 
evening before a large and friendly audience. Miss Becker enjoys 
a following able to appreciate her presentation of Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in B mincr, a group of old compositions, ‘““Traumerei”’ by 
A. Cor de Las, “Perpetual Movement” by Ries, and a new sonata 
for violin alone by Max Reger. This work, played in America for 
the first time, was the most important number on the program, and 
was interesting both in construction and in material.—New York 
Evening Mail. 

The young violinist, whose recital attracted a large audience to 
the Aeolian Hall last night, has a good tone and sound technic. 
She played Max Bruch’s G minor concerto and Bach’s chaconne, 
as well as some very well known shorter compositions with a re- 
markably decisive attack, an evident feeling for rhythm and really 
musical phrasing.—-London Times. 


A recital given last night at the Aeolian Hall served to introduce 
Dora Becker, an American violinist who enjoys considerable repute 
in her own country, where, it is understood, she first appeared in 
public at the tender age of seven. 
joyed the inestimable privilege of studying with Dr. Joachim, who 
manifested a warm interest in her career, and himself arranged for 
her debut in Berlin, under the auspices of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. It is natural, therefore, to find in her playing something 
of the “classic” manner. In Max Bruch’s concerto she displayed re- 
finement and restraint, allied with a good tone and technic, which 
are excellent qualities; and she also turned her skill and musician- 
ship to good account in Bach’s chaconne.—London Daily Telegraph. 


In later years Miss Becker en- 


There is much that is praiseworthy in the playing of Dora Becker, 
who gave a violin recital at the Aeolian Hall last night. Her pro- 
duction of sound is full and round and resonant, combined with 
which is a fluent technic and an excellent command over her instru- 
ment. Miss Becker will doubtless achieve conspi®.us success.— 
London Standard. 





A Gifted American Cellist. 


Lucile Orrell, the gifted American cellist, has just fin- 
ished a successful concert season. She has appeared this 
year at the New York Mozart Society with Pasquale 
Amato; the Progress Club, New York, with Frances Alda; 





i 


the Biltmore (New York) Friday Morning Musicale with 
John McCormack; the Freundschaft Club, New York, with 
Marie Rappold; the Tuesday Salon Society at Sherry’s; 
also in recitals in Boston, Jersey City, Newark (three 
times), Providence, etc. 

Lucile Orrell was born in Chelsea, Mass. She began 
the study of the cello when only five years of age. 

Arthur Nikisch is said to have expressed himself in 
fullest commendation as follows: 

“Miss Lucile Orrell is an excellent artist of the violon- 
cello. She combines a beautiful singing tone with splendid 
technic. There can be no doubt of her very successful 
career.” 

Miss Orrell is under the exclusive management of R. 
E. Johnston, who has already booked a number of im- 
portant concerts for her next season. 





Germaine Schnitzer as a Child. 


The smaller demure miss in the accompanying photo- 
graphs represents Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, at the 
age of three years. In the other she appears at the age 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER AT THE AGE CF THREE. 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER AT THE AGE OF NINE, 


of nine, after she had won the first prize (among seventy) 


in music study at the Paris National Conservatory. 
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Theodora Sturkow-Ryder Centralia Notices. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder opened the program with the Mendelssohn 
fantasia in F sharp minor, and from that moment she had her 





audience spellbound To the Poldini etude she gave that xylo 
phone clarity and characteristic charm which is peculiar to this com 
position. The Rhene-Baton group proved to be a most effective 
piece of piano music, and it seemed as if composer, piano and 
pianist were lost in the reverie Centralia (Ill.) The Daily 
Sentinel, May 6, 1415. 


One of the most enjoyable parts of the whole program arranged 
for the convention was the recital given by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
pianist. She is an accomplished musician, and her splendid inter 
pretation and perfect technic, together with the natural charm of 
her personality, won the applause of a very appreciative audience, 
while she was encored again and again Altogether the con 
vention had a rare treat, and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder has won her 
self a place in their estimation which will not soon be forgotten 


Centralia Daily Review, May 6, 1915. (Advertisement. ) 


The Lamperti-Valda School. 


Giulia Valda, who temporarily has transferred the Lam- 
perti-Valda Schoo! of Singing to New York, since the be- 








ginning of the European war, has had a remarkably suc- 
cessful winter at her studio, 8 West Fifty-second street. 
In fact she is busy even now teaching and coaching, as 
singers and students from all parts of this country are 
studying under her guidance. 

Mme. Valda will remain ‘n New York until a time 
when it will be propitious for her to reopen the Lamperti- 
Valda school in Avenue Niel, Paris. 


ee 
OBITUARY. 


Max Droge. 

Max Droge, widely known throughout America and 
Europe as solo cellist and teacher, passed away on May 
22 at his New York home, 176 West Ninety-fourth street. 
The cause of his death was cerebral hemorrhage, from the 
effects of which he had been unconscious since May 19. 

Mr. Droge was a German, his native city being Berlin, 
where he was educated. Following extensive tours as solo 
cellist in Holland, Russia, Finland, Sweden and Denmark, 
he came in 1889 to America. Here he concertized for six 
months from coast to coast, with the Ryan Quintet Club 
of Boston. 

For three years Mr. Droge was solo cellist of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House orchestra. He gave up this posi- 
tion to teach and play in concert; however, for sixteen 
years he played in the augmented orchestra at the Metro~ 
politan Opera House. He was a member of the Philhar- 
monic Society Orchestra for five years and the cellist of 
the Kaltenborn Quartet for the same period of time. 

His musical activities had continued extensive and his 
pupil circle large. 

Mr. Droge’s widow and daughter survive him. 
perhaps among the oldest subscribers to the Musica. Covu- 
rier, having bégun his subscription in Cleveland, Ohio, 
twenty-fivé.years ago. 


He was 





Elliott Gregory. 

Elliot Gregory, artist, author, director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera: Company and one of the founders of the New 
Theatre, died suddenly last week at his home in Stratford 
House, 11 East Thirty-second street. Mr. Gregory re- 
ceived the decoration of a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor for his art work. He was sixty-two years old 
and unmarried. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH : 
° ° : wil 
oY Wz. by 
+S RR Visit to “Old Dominion” State—Possibilities of the Future—A Trip Up the Historic James. uN the 
By THORNTON W. ALLEN. 
What a wonderful country the South is, rich in min- means suffered. Schools and colleges have sprung up in pictures on this trip, some of which are reproduced here- duy 
erals, forest and farm lands, fisheries, stock yards, manu- almost every section, and the desire to learn has caused with. Through Hampton Roads we sailed, past the point Qu 
factures; equipped with the essential factors for trans- the various legislatures and municipal bodies to adopt where the Merrimac and Monitor fought their great duel, — 
portation and commerce, and provided with great wealth wider and more thorough means of school training. on past Newport News, where the huge shipbuilding and for 
and population. It is brimming over with splendid oppor- With the love of reading and love for study has come drydock company, one of the largest and most costly plants stith 
tunities, remarkable natural resources, and it is noted for the love for art and music. Never before in the history in this country is located, and has attracted a population of sad 
ts picturesque scenery, delightful climate and most in- of the South has there existed such a demand for good some 30,000 workers, and thence the Homewood, the vast Wi 
teresting people. music, the very best last year, it is stated, a profit of over plantation now the home of William F. Gray. ast 
Che farther one travels southward through this mag- $90,000 was made by the Metropolitan Opera Company Here we experienced a unique and most interesting inci- | 
nificent country, the more he becomes convinced of the during its season of grand opera in Atlanta, and over $60,-. dent. While we waited and watched a squad of darkies . spi 
grandeur and beauty of it all. They are stirting pictures— 000 this season without Caruso. The Southerner seems endeavored to “force” aboard a herd of cattle much against on 
the immense tobaceo and cotton fields, some stretching to be crazy for it, and the concert artist finds a royal wel- the animals’ will. There must always be a leader among Cc 
over thousands of acres; the quaint old plantations never come wherever he goes below the Mason and Dixon line. a herd of cattle, and so two of the party made an attempt ” 
een in the North or West; the sweet smelling mint That the possibilities are ripe in the South for more of — to pick the first one to go aboard. After circling about of 
fields: the old Colonial pillared homesteads, and scat- the best music cannot be denied. The Southerner loves for several minutes the two selected, one white and one Ja 
tered everywhere the old colored mammies and their lit- good music, but it is certain he will not pay the exorbitant jet black (both will be noticed in one of the accompanying W 
tle ones grinning at you as you pass along, their pearly price demanded by most companies appearing there. When pictures), made a run for the gangplank, the writer’s - 
white teeth and those great, big round white eyeballs the best can be offered at a reasonable and low figure, then choice entering the boat just a nose length ahead of the te 
standing out against a jet black background. one can expect the entire support of a tremendous popu- black one. The incident caused considerable amusement, 
Since the days of the Civil War the South has grown lation, a real music loving people trained from its child- as all aboard took sides and cheered one or the other. i 
tremendously. The vast acres of land devastated and de- hood in the old songs of their mammies. At Scotland we rested a considerable time and watched H 
»yed during the rebellion have been rapidly recultivated During the past two weeks the writer spent considerable | the darkies load and unload freight. One of the pictures vr 
and rebuilt, and in place of wreckage and ruins now stand time in various parts of the “Old Dominion” State, Vir- snapped here is reproduced. he 
monumental’ factories, palatial homes and cottages, well ginia. Here, especially, one could not help but be im- As we sailed up the historic and picturesque James, we - 
kept stock yards and farm lands, and everything presents pressed with both the commercial and educational devel- soon sighted Jamestown, the scene of the earliest English 
in air of prosperity opment of those two important cities, Norfolk and Rich- settlement on this continent. Just west of the fine new - 
his is true throughout the entire South, and such cities mond. Almost northern in location, they both possess wharf, pictured below, is seen the tangled copse, above - 
as Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans and many Northern customs not seen further South. How- which projects the heavy brick tower of the first church fir 
Rihmond have grown with almost unbelievable celerity. ever, when one visits such a memorable building as the old built in America, with its little cemetery, and close by its od 
For instance, Atlanta has jumped in population in ten home in Richmond of Jefferson Davis, President of the shadows, the earth ramparts of a Confederate fort. A P 
years from 86,872 (1900) to 154,830 (1910); Birmingham Confederate States, and sees that wonderful collection considerable part of the original town, dating from 1607, ¥ 
grew from 38,415 (1900) to 132,685 (1910); New Orleans of old Confederate uniforms torn with bullet holes, the has been washed away during past centuries. A mass of la 
from 287,104 to 339,075, etc., while Cincinnati has only in- sword, boots and complete equipment of Gen. Robert E. masonry on the shore once formed a part of Captain John gi 
creased from 325,902 (1900) to 364,463 (1910); Erie, Pa. lee and even a lock of his horse’s hair, and the many Smith’s powder magazine. Not far from the wharf is the . 
from 52,733 to 66,525; Camden, N. J., from 75,935 to 94,- other historic relics on exhibition there, one cannot but be large residence, which is notable as the oldest habitable a 
38, etc Although it is true that a great deal of North- convinced that Richmond is still Southern and cherishes house in the United States, dating from 1640. Its builder - 
ern capital has been invested in the South,the Southerner with great admiration the history of its State and of its was William Cary, whose great granddaughter, Mary be 
himself has not failed to take advantage of the wonderful great and renowned heroes. Cary, was courted in vain by General Washington. It has 
opportunity offered him in that rich soil and well fertilized One of the most interesting events of the trip South been partially destroyed several times, but has been re- : 
territory was a delightful fourteen hour sail on the steamer Poca- built. Jamestown was destroyed during the Bacon rebel- | 
While the South has been growing commercially and hontas up the historic James River from Old Point Com- lion in 1676; it is only a short distance from Williams- 
business has been constantly thriving, education has by no fort to Richmond. We managed to take many interesting burg, the seat of William and Mary College, which was 7 
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ssing view of Jamestown, the site of the first English settlement in America, 1607. 


SCENES ALONG THE JAMES RIVER. 


; i : In the center, behind the trees, the t 
he right the beautiful monument erected in 1907 in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of 


op of the first church ever erected in this country can be 
Ba Pondy (2) Scotland, Va. Note the negroes carry- 


p 

t 
ng the freight from the steamer to the freight cars of the Surrey, Sussex & Southampton Railroad; it was a great sight to watch the darkies actually work. (3) A snapshot of the wharf at James- 
tow (4) The new U. S. Battleship Pennsylvania (X), which, when completed, will be the largest in the world, just after it was launched at Newport News. The vessels alongside are for the 


t part English ships (5) Bringing sheep aboard. This poor little lam 


was very obstinate. (6) Passing one of the typical Southern wharfs along the river. The mule draws a low flat car i 
ut along a pier some 300 or 400 feet long to the shore, (7) The herd of cattle referred to in the above story. Note the white one in the center and the black one next to him, (8) Some 
pretty little lambs on their way to the slaughter house. The darkies had the time of their lives forcing these poor little creatures on board. 
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founded in 1692. In one of the accompanying pictures 
will be seen also the beautiful monument erected in 1907 
by the United States Government in commemoration of 
the 300th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown. 

On up the river we sailed past Claremont, long regarded 
as the finest estate in Virginia; the house is an exact 
duplicate of the building at Claremont, England, in which 
Queen Victoria was born, and is constructed of English 
made brick. Then past numerous old plantations, all noted 
for their vast lands and Colonial type of architecture, we 
soon reached the ancient Fort Powhatan, which fig- 
ured in both the War of 1812 and of the Secession, and 
Wyanoke, where so many English settlers were mas- 
sacred by Indians in the early days. 

It was in 1864 at Windmill Point that 130,000 Federal 
troops crossed upon a pontoon bridge in two days to be- 
siege Petersburg, and just above that is Charles City 
Courthouse, where a part of the “Seven Days’ Fighting” 
took place. At Westover, which dates from 1623, is one 
of the most beautiful of the old time properties in the 
James River ‘Valley; the present house was built by Col. 
William Byrd, the founder of Richmond, in 1737, and 
from this place Benedict Arnold, in command of a British 
force, departed to capture Richmond. 

Berkeley was the birthplace of President Harrison (Tip- 
pecanoe) and the grandfather of Ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison; it was occupied by General McClellan during 
part of the war. Above this is Beechwood, which was the 
home of Edmund Ruffin, who fired the opening shot of the 
war in the attack upon Fort Sumpter. 

The James River is noted for its many turns and angles, 
and yet it was surprising to find ourselves facing the 
smokestacks of the huge Dupont Powder Works four or 
five times within a very short distance. Here, at City 
Point, is located factory after factory of the Dupont Com- 
pany, where thousands of employees are working night 
and day to supply the world with ammunition. The vast 
lands of the Dupont Company are well protected by 
guards and no one is allowed to land on this property, no 
cigars or cigarettes permitted, nor intoxicating liquors or 
light of any kind. Tents, bungalows, lightly constructed 
houseboats are lined along the banks of the river, and have 
been built to accommodate the thousands of employees. 

At Shirley, the mother of Gen. Robert E. Lee was born, 
and the house still remains, having been built in 1642. 
This and the Brandon homestead of the Harrisons are the 
oldest properties occupied by the descendants of the origi- 
nal families in this country. At Pickett’s Landing, in an 
unpretentious house, at one time lived the Confederate 
general of that name, who led in the celebrated charge at 
Gettysburg in the final struggle. Varina, a little further 
up the river, was the home of Pocahontas. 

A most interesting point of interest was the Dutch Gap 
Canal, through which the steamer passes, cutting off a dis- 
tance of about seven miles of the James River. During 
the war, it is said, the Confederate troops were stationed 
further up the James River awaiting the Federal vessels. 
Here the river turns and winds back again for nearly seven 
miles and then continues on, leaving a peninsula only a 
couple of hundred feet in width, between the two bodies 
of water. While the Confederate troops waited, General 
Butler, of Massachusetts, conceived the idea of cutting a 
canal through this short piece of land, and in this way 
evaded the enemy and had advanced far on toward Rich- 
mond when the Confederates realized what had happened. 

Probably no city in the South has healed the scars of 
the war as quickly as Richmond. As the capital of the 
Confederacy the city will always be connected by the North 
and South with the stirring events of the Civil War. 
Within its borders are stored many of the historic relics 
of those tragic days. Although the old Libby Prison was 
recently removed stone for stone to the Pacific Coast for 
the exposition there, a slab marks the original site. The 
old St. John’s Church, where Patrick Henry made his fa- 
mous “Liberty o» Death” speech; St. Paul’s Church, where 
pews were occupied by President Jefferson Davis and Gen. 
Robert E. Lee; the old Lee residence; Powhatan, where 
Pocahontas rescued Capt. John Smith, and the numerous 
battle fields are all historic places of interest. 

One could spend weeks in Richmond or Norfolk sim- 
ply going over the historic landmarks and through the 
numerous museums, and there are probably more historic 
Places to see here than in any other city in this country 
outside of Washington.” However, despite a great desire 
to see these treasures, the writer was more impressed each 
day with the great possibilities of these centers along mu- 
sical lines. 

In next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter the writer 
will deal more in detail with the possibilities of miusic 
here in the future, what the South can and ought to accom- 
Plish and what will undoubtedly be attained in this great 
territory ere long. 





Commencing at the Wrong End. 

On studying the construction of the average -musical 
career, we are struck with the lack of originality and rea- 
soning displayed by the young artists and their patrons or 
parents in the planning for the laying of the foundation 
that is to serve its purpose for a career of a lifetime. The 
fallacy of their judgment and lack of foresight reminds 
one of the moths and the flame. 

In the following lines we wish to throw light on one of 
the chief blunders which has proved the universal mistake 
of ninety young artists out of a hundred—the quest for 
social favors and approval. 

It is not the intention of this article to belittle those 
beneficial influences and results that may be derived from 
campaigns conducted for social graces, for indeed every 
one engaged in this profession realizes that the success of 
most local artists or musical entertainments can be brought 
about only either through a strong popular and educational 
appeal or, on the other hand, through “pulling the society 
ropes.” 

In taking up this delicate yet most vital phase of the 
musical profession we do not wish to comment on the 
subject from the local artist’s standpoint, but from that 
of the young artist who is about to launch himself on the 
capricious waves of a concert career. 


These columns can do no greater service to the cause of 
worthy young concert artists and their hopeful parents and 
friends than to point out to them candidly those fundamen- 
tal rules that must be abided by ere any young artist can 
hope for satisfactory results—artistic or financial, 


Take the Prophet from His Town. 


Let us not argue the interesting problem as to what plays 
a more important part in a young artist’s fair start, his 
talent or his bank account, but let us take it for granted 
that from one source or another he has been supplied with 
the humble means to make a beginning, unpretentious as 
it may be. 

The “home appearance” at this stage of the game should 
be resorted to only if the artist has had sufficient routine 
elsewhere and can figure on a substantial basis to fatten 
his slim purse thereby. 

If either of these suppositions does not rest on a solid 
foundation, it is best to postpone your “Home, Sweet 
Home” glories for a time when, through your successes 
elsewhere, you have succeeded in arousing such genuine 
curiosity and interest that you do not have to depend purely 
on local pride to serve its purpose as a motive power in 
drawing your friends and enemies. 


Should the lure of financial success to be derived from 
“social connections” prove too strong, or absolutely un- 
avoidable, then let each young artist exercise restrain and 
not repeat this adventure in the same community a second 
time; or hoping that through appealing to society’s benev- 
olence and prestige, similar successes may be arranged for 
wherever he can wedge his way into the bastions of the 
local Four Hundred. 

This system spells doom for various reasons. 

First—Because in bestowing her graces and material 
help society has the erratic old maid beaten by many a 
league. 

Second—Because it sooner or later robs the artist of a 
certain amount of his dignity. : 

Third—Because society in return for its good will (and 
probable good deeds) demands such unfair returns in the 
forum of precious time and energy that it is very doubtful 
as to who gets the best of the bargain, even should the 
artist have the good fortune to realize his financial hopes. 

Fourth—Because in deciding the course of his genuine 
artistic career, the judgment of society carries perhaps but 
a local préstige—positively no national or artistic stamp. 

Fifth—Because by arranging concerts through “social 
pull” the artist is alienating himself from those commercial 
powers of the concertizing business which do nct judge 
the drawing power of the artists by their social accom- 
plishments but by the gradual growth of the genuine de- 
mand that artists have created after many years of suc- 
cessful and conscientious work on the legitimate concert 
stage. 

Sixth—Because the “social pull” narrows down his vis- 
ion as well as his actual operating ability to spread his 
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name and fame over this vast territory in necessary pro- 
portion, 

Seventh—Because the young artist constantly appearing 
under such auspices loses the opportunity of being consid- 
ered seriously from an artistic standpoint by the press as 
well as by the public at large and is viewed as a part of 
the social event in which as it happens ins‘ead of pet dogs, 
horses or flowers, he has the center of the stage. 

Whether his art, great as it may be, can overshadow the 
piquant color scheme of his chief patroness’ new gown, or 
the bold decollet:e of Mrs. Neverhome’s stunning costume 
all depends on who the reporter may be, the scribe of the 
“Latest Fashion,” or of the “Social Columns.” 

Surely such affairs are not in the category of the musical 
critic. 

Eighth—Because by following such methods an ariist 
will never be in position of establishing for himself an 
approximate market value. 

Ninth—Because society’s attention, as a rule, is only at- 
tracted through the beauty or charm of youth or the power 
of wealth. According to this at the best the artist’s favors 
will be shortlived, for the pace he will have to follow is 
bound to bring him into the physically as well as financially’ 
unattractive class. 

Let us stop here. There is no doubt that any number 
of other strong reasons may be brought against the method 
of “working the society stunt,” but we will turn to 

The Other Way. 

The sooner a young artist realizes that mother, father, 
uncle, teacher and Mme. Uppersett cannot be entirely de- 
pended upon to form the destiny of his artistic career the 
better it will be for him. 

It occurs to one that it would prove a truly good invest- 
ment in spiritual as well as financial results for every too 
sanguine and ultra-dreamy young artist to pay a man of 
experience and sound judgment to shake the last pink 
cloud out of his mental vision and make him and his pa- 
rents realize the practical aspects of the project they are 
undertaking. 

Not that a musical career is the worst gamble under the 
sun (surely not worse than matrimony, according to the 
laws of Mohammed), but simply to destroy the imaginary 
permanent rainbow that they built for the path which they 
are about to traverse into the holy of holies kept by Mme. 
Fame, 

It would pay every young artist to engage some one 
merely to remind him that building up a valuable card 
system goes as far sometimes in bringing success as the 
conscientious practising of scales. 

When one considers that even the Creator of the Uni- 
verse left the act of turning on the light for the crowning 
feature of his work, it does not seem unreasonable that 
our young artists should grope in the dark for years ere 
they finally behold the light that leads them from the 
seemingly hopeless mess of it all. 

The sermon of perseverance cannot be repeated too 
often, nor can the importance of systematic publicity cam- 
paigns be overstudied. 

Young artists must struggle against all conditions and 
influences that tend toward curtailing their powers in keep- 
ing up a persistent publicity campaign on as broad a plane 
as possible. 

No matter how small the territory may be that the 
funds on hand permit, the fight should not be given up 
and despair or impatience should not be allowed to ex- 
press itself in spasmodic publicity campaigns. This is al- 
most as great a fallacy as playing the “society stunt.” They 
are the forerunners of failure. 

All the world loves a lover, but this is naught in com- 
parison to the welcome it extends to—the sticker. 

The path of the slow plodder may not be lined with as 
many “Social Teas” and flatteries as that of the “easier 
way,” but it is certain to lead him further in the long run, 
and there will be no comparison in results as the years roll 
by, for one hath built on merit, while the other on the 
quicksand of society’s favors. NEMO. 
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ANNUAL MAY FESTIVAL 
ESTABLISHED IN OHIO 
NORMAL COLLEGE TOWN. 


Bowling Green Joins List of Successful Festival 
Givers—Well-Known Soloists Assist 
Local Festival Chorus. 





I'wo concerts given Thursday and Friday evenings, May 
© and May 21, inaugurated an annual May Festival at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, This first attempt is said to have 
rroved a two-fold success, financially and artistically. 


Ernest Hesser, director of music at the State Normal 

lege, set the ball rolling, which culminated in the event. 
ommunity and the State Normal College worked together 
und the result was a chorus of over 200 voices, 

The program of the first night was of a secular nature; 


he chorus sang Grieg’s choral ballad, “Olaf Trygvason” ; 
Beethoven's “The Heavens Resound”; and the “Pilgrims’ 


horus,” from “Tannhauser.” 








Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, assisted on this oc- 
easion, Said the Daily Sentinel-Tribune (Bowling Green), 
May 21 “If ever a Bowling Green audience opened its 
eart to a visitin® artist, it did to Mme. MacDermid, who 

ok last night’s house by storm with her rendering of her 

groups of songs. Mme. MacDermid’s songs were 
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revelations of the charm which personality lends to a voice 
of surpassing beauty and flexibility. Her remarkable tonal 
control, her sympathy and feeling were enriched a hun- 
dred fold by the overflowing vitality and magnetism that 
glanced in everything she sang. We hope for a return 
engagement for her very soon.” 

Others who assisted materially in carrying the program 
on to victory were Fred Newell Morris, basso, of To- 
ledo; Pearl Heiser was at the organ and Mary Beverstock 
at the piano. 

Fripay Eveninc, May 21. 

Friday evening was devoted to the production of Gaul’s 

“Holy City.” The soloists assisting the festival chorus 








SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID. 


were: Agnes Kimball-Affleck, soprano: Ada Allen, con- 
tralto; Herman Militzer, tenor; Roscoe Mulholland, bari- 
tone. Pearl Heiser was again at the organ and Mary 
Beverstock at the piano. 

Ernest Hesser was the festival conductor throughout. 
“Director Ernest Hesser achieved remarkable results with 
his huge chorus of 200 voices,” said the Daily Sentinel- 
3owling Green, May 21, and the same paper 
“The large choral body 


Tribune, 
continued in the following strain: 





ERNEST HESSER, 


Director May Festival. 


was handled most skillfully. The attacks were precise, 
climaxes stirring and certain finer effects well outlined. 

The voices were splendidly balanced and so pre- 
cisely did they answer his slight cue to arise that they ap- 
peared for the moment as one complete whole.” 

About 1,000 are reported to have been in attendance at 
the first concert and more than 1,200 at the second, music 
lovers assembling from that entire northwestern section 
of the State. 

This speaks well both from a civic and artistic stand- 
point for the quality of work done at the new State Nor- 
mal College, which opened for its first year’s work last 
Sentember, and the co-operative spirit of the whole com- 
muc“ty, 


Items of New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association Convention. 


The general program of the New York State Music 


Teachers’ Association convention, to be held in New York, 
June 15, 16 and 17, is as follows: 





Tuesday, June 15, from 9 to 10 a. m., opening exercises ; 
address of welcome, the response and address of the presi- 
dent, brief address of the chairman of the program com- 
mittee, brief address by the chairman of the educational 
class sessions. 

From 10 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., conferences. 

At I p. m., convention luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin. 

At 3.15 p. m., song recital by David Bispham of com- 
positions by American composers. This will be preceded by 
a complimentary recital given by the Aeolian Company. 

At 8.15 p. m., concert of compositions of American com- 
posers, given by Ethel Leginska, pianist; Merle Tillotson 
Alcock, contralto; Thomas Chalmers, baritone; Arkady 
Bourstin, violinist, and the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety of piano, strings and wood instruments, viz., Caroline 
Beebe, piano; Arthur Argievicz, first violin; M. W. Cor- 
duan, second violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; Jacques Ren- 
ard, cello. 

Wednesday, June 16, 9 to 10 a. m., business meeting; 10 
a. m. to I p. m., conferences and class sessions; 2.30 p. m., 
public school conference; 4.15 p. m., lecture and recital by 
Arthur Friedheim at the Lord & Taylor auditorium (Chick- 
ering “Hall) ; 8.15 p. m., concert of music of New York 
State composers at the ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin, by 
the following: Louisa MacMahan, soprano; Howard Borg- 
feldt, pianist; Alexander Rihm, pianist; Bart Wirtz, cellist; 
Maurice Kaufman, violinist; Horatio Connell, baritone; 
Caroline Beebe, pianist; Arthur Argievicz, violinist; Gus- 
tav Langenus, clarinet. 

Thursday, June 17, at the Hotel McAlpin, 9 a. m., busi- 
ness meeting; 10.30 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., conferences and 
class sessions. At 2.30 p. m., complimentary concert at 
the Wanamaker auditorium; 7 p. m., convention banque: 
at the Hotel McAlpin. 

The speakers for the conferences are: 

Voice: Charles Bowes (late of Paris), Ross David, Wal- 
ter L. Bogert, Gardner Lamson. 

Piano: Kate Chittenden, Arthur Friedheim. 

Harmony: Dr. George C. Gow. 

Organ: T. Tertius Noble. 

The two main features of this convention will be the 
performance of music of American composers and the edu- 
cational class sessions. 

Concerning the former it is sufficient to say that the 
limited time allotted to recitals and concerts has placed a 
difficult task upon the program committee. Newness of 
musical material and the necessity to a certain extent of 
choosing compositions from the repertoire of artists, have 
entered into the choice of those composers who appear on 
this program. A sense of duty to the music teacher who 
is in search of new ideas, for answers to perplexing musi- 
cal problems, for an inspiration that will provoke a de- 
sire for greater efficiency, has prompted the inauguration 
of the educational class sessions. The one thought of the 
convention is: “How can we best serve the cause of music 
through united effort. We trust that in some measure we 
may fulfill our hope.” 

Arthur Bergh, the chairman of the program committee, 
has done excellent work in preparing this program. 

By the end of next week the association expects to have 
six city associations. They will be as follows: The 
Dutchess County Association of Musicians, the Jefferson 
County Association, New York City Association, Albany 
Association, Utica Association and Syracuse Association. 

Bids are already in from Utica, Syracuse and Niagara 
Falls for the next convention. 
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NEWS reo" VARIOL 


Salt Lake City. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, May 24, 1915. 
Agatha Berkhoel Siegel, who participated in the 
recital given by Ada Sassoli, the famous harpist, 
at the First Congregational Church, Tuesday night, 
will sing with the National Norwegian Male Chorus 
at San Francisco. She will leave this week for 
her engagement on the Pacific Coast, after which 
she will reside in New York. 
©o® 
Gladys Wickins, the Salt Lake cellist, arrived 
home Wednesday, May 19. Plans already are un- 
der way for a recital she is to give at the Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, May 28, in which she will 
be assisted by Romania Hyde, violinist, and 
Charles Shepherd, pianist. 
¢ooe 
At Eureka, Friday night, Genevieve Malone, vio- 
linist; Loretta Malone, pianist, and Fred C. Graham, 
tenor, gave a successful concert. The applause was 
enthusiastic and several encores. 
e@O® 
The regular noonday organ recitals have begun 
at the Tabernacle, and Prof. J. J. McClellan has 
excellent programs to offer the public. 
eo 
After weeks of waiting, the people of Salt Lake 
will again have the pleasure of hearing the great 
organ at the Tabernacle. The console is set at an 
oblique angle, which enables the organist to see the 
choir and the director, and also to have a view of 
the audience, the latter being quite important when 
organ recitals are given. 
oo 
Edward P. Kimball, assistant organist at the 
Tabernacle, who has been in Berlin and New York 
the past two years, returned to Salt Lake Monday, 
May 17, to remain permanently. He will resume 
his work at the Tabernacle as assistant organist, 
and will reopen his studio. 
oO 
Very successful musical contests were held at 
the University of Utah, Friday, May 14. The col- 
leges represented were: Davis County High School, 
Manti High School, Jordan, Granite, Bingham, 
West Side, L. D. S. U. and Westminister College. 
The prizes were awarded to Ruth Anderson, vocal, 
of Manti; James Anderson, violin, of Jordan; 
Helen Wright, Salt Lake, of L. D. S. U., won 
scholarship for piano contest. 
©¢o® 
Exceptionally fine musical programs have been 
rendered by the American Concert Orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of J. J. McClellan, during. the 
week. The selections were: Kinder’s caprice in 
A major, and the “Eventide,” by the Nebraska 
composer-organist, Frysinger, in which number the 
chimes are introduced by giving against an origi- 
nal motive the well known tune, “Abide with 
Me.” Some rare programs are promised for this 


week. 
ooo 

Successful in every way was the recital given 
Thursday night at the Consolidated Music Hall by 
George E. Skelton to introduce his talented young 
Violin pupil, Owen A. Bartlett. This boy is but 
fifteen years old, yet he plays with admirable pre- 
cision and comprehension. The appearance of 
Lizzie Thomas Edwards was another pleasure. She 
satig Arditi’s waltz song, “Love in the Spring 
Time,” and Massenet’s “Elegie,” with violin obli- 
gato played by Mr. Skelton, both numbers being 


encored. 
©oo 

Edith Martin was a visitor to the Graham Music 
Bureau offices, and arranged for the appearance 
of the Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir at the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle on the evening of Friday, 
June 24. Manager Fred C. Graham will take care 
of the interests of the organization in connection 
with the big Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, which 
will join in making the event an important one in 
musical circles. The appearance of the choir at 
Salt Lake will be under the auspices of the Salt 
Lake Herald-Republican. 

© @ 

Alberto Jonas, the celebrated pianist, will spend 
some time in Salt Lake the coming summer and 
some of his students here have arranged for a 
very large class to study with him. Mr. Jonas 
will be presented in recital under the management 
of the Graham Music Bureau, Friday evening, 
June 11. Already, piano enthusiasts are talking 


of the event. ‘ 
©ooe 
The twenty-fifth reunion of the Scottish Rite of 
Free Masonry will be held at the Masonic Temple, 
May 25, 26 and 27. The choir includes Edna 
Dwyer, contralto; Ruth Ingman, soprano; Maud 
Thorn, accompanist; Fred C. Graham, tenor; J. 
Willard Squires, bass. The program. includes the 
following: ‘“‘Be Thou Faithful unto Death,” te deum 
in E flat, “Praise Ye the Father” (Gounod), te 
deum (Shilling), and magnificat in F (Simper). 
ooo 
The Salt Lake Opera Quartet, made up of the 
following members, Ruth Ingman, soprano; Edna 
Dwyer, contralto; Horace E, Ensign, baritone; 
Fred C, Graham, tenor, has been engaged indefi- 





nitely for every other week at the Hotel Utah. 
This quartet was only organized last November, 
since which time it has become one of the strong 
musical organizations of this locality. The singers 
were at the hotel last week, their program includ- 
ing well known operatic selections. 

@¢#@6@ 

Emma Lucy Gates will be given a home coming 
concert at the Salt Lake Theatre, Wedne day 
evening, May 26. She will be assisted by Lydia 
White, harpist; Willard Flashman, flutist; Evan- 
geline Thomas, contralto; J. W. Summerhays, 
tenor, and Horace S. Ensign, Jr., baritone, and 
an augmented orchestra. An interesting feature 
of the program will be the second act of “Rigo- 
letto,”” with scenery and costumes. 

©o® 

Lydia White, harpist with the Boston Symrhony 
Orchestra the past year, who is to appear with 
Emma Lucy Gates at the Salt Lake Theatre, May 
26, will remain at home for some time and open 
a studio here. Frep C. Granam. 


Hartford. 


Hartford, Conn., May 25, 1915. 
The choir of the Hartford public High School 
gave its annual concert on Friday evening, May 21, 
at Foot Guard-Hall. “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” 
and “The Death of Minnehaha,” scenes from “The 
Song of Hiawatha,’’ by S. Coleridge-Taylor, were 
the works given. The soloists were Eleanor 





rying a heavy music course; majoring in composi- 
tion as well as piano. His program was arranged 
as follows: Prelude and fugue in B flat, Bach; 
sonata in F minor. op. 57, Beethoven; intermezzo 
in A flat, rhapsody in G minor, Brahms; prelude 
in B flat, scherzo in C sharp minor, mazurka in 
A flat, op. 50, No. 2, etude in G sharp minor, noc- 
turne in D flat, waltz in A flat, op. 42, ballad in G 
minor, Chopin. When one considers that this pian- 
ist is but nineteen years of age, it is indeed most 
unusual to find such depth of feeling, combined 
with mastery of technic. Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms were given a rendition masterly and com- 
prehensive. But it was particularly in the Chopin 
group that the young pianist excelled. These 
showed concentrated study, well guided technic, re- 
tentive memory and keen insight. His conception 
of Chopin is that of a mature mind, and the vari- 
ous moods that follow in swift succession were 
faithfully portrayed. Mr. Schmidt has been en- 
gaged by the University School of Music as as 
sistant to Mrs. Smith for the coming year, and he 
expects to continue his studies with her, taking a 
post-graduate course. It is perhaps interesting to 
know his repertoire, which contains the following: 
Bach, Italian concerto, preludes and _ fugues; 
Bethoven, sonata, op. 31, No. 3; Beethoven, 
concerto in C minor; Rubinstein, concerto in D 
minor; Arensky, concerto in F minor; Tschaikow- 
sky, concerto, op. 23; Liszt, polonaise in E, and 
Chopin, etudes, op. 10 and op. 25. A remarkable 
career is predicted for Mr. Schmidt, and Lincoln 
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Owens, soprano; Charles E. Prior, Jr., tenor; J. 
Ralph Stamy, baritone, and, as usual on these oc- 
casions, the Beeman-Hatch Orchestra assisted. The 
choir consists of five hundred voices, all that the 
stage would hold, and there was much competition 
to gain a place for this annual concert. The re- 
sult obtained by these young singers might well 
have been envied by a chorus of mature voices. 
The chorus numbers of these works are not sim- 
ple and from the first it was easily seen that the 
young people could not only sing their parts, but 
could, under the direction of their leader, bring 
out all the beauty, the pathos, in fact, every effect 
that the interpretation demanded. Ralph L. Bald- 
win, the director of the choir, has long mer-.ted 
the praise of Hartford music lovers, and this suc- 
cessful concert can serve but to augment the high 
esteem in which he is held. With such a large 
chorus of untrained voices many effects might be 
lost, but the sympathetic support of the chorus 
and the excellent work of the orchestra combined 
to make good every opportunity, and two or three 
climaxes were superb, The beautiful “Onaway! 
Awake, Beloved!” was sung in a pleasing voice by 
Charles E. Prior, Jr. Miss Owens, with a full and 
clear soprano voice, sang the dramatic words of 
Minnehaha in an extremely telling manner which 
could not fail to stir any audience. Mr. Stamy 
appreciates the musical worth of everything he at- 
tempts, and his voice is fully capable of carrying 
out his ideas. His appeal, “Give Your Children 
Food,” had a tragic intensity which held his every 
hearer in breathless suspense. Hartford is fortu- 
nate indeed to have a musician and a singer of 
this caliber within her gates. H. D. Prentice. 


Lincoln. 


Lincoln, Neb., May 21, 1915. 

An unstinted ovation was given Herbert Schmidt, 
pupil of Lura Schuler-Smith, when he presented his 
program for graduation in the University School of 
Music. The temple fairly teemed with life, for no 
event in years has attracted such general attention 
and genuine interest. Every available seat was 
occupied. When this young man first began his 
studies with his present instructor, over six years 
ago, he was then styled a prodigy, for he showed 
fine ability. He has steadily developed in all lines, 
graduating from high school with honor, while car- 


rejoices that he belongs to the capitol city. This 
marks another triumph for Lura Schuler-Smith, 
who has so faithfully guided this gifted young 
pianist, 


Later Lincoln News. 


Lincoln, Neb., May 25, 1915. 

A recital of unusual interest was that of Emma 
Lenore Commons, graduate with Howard Kirkpat- 
rick. Her selections showed splendid mastery of 
style and technic. She excels in voice, art and dic- 
tion, and it was a delight to hear her interpretation 
of the “Ave Maria,” from “Otello”; Schubert's 
“Die Forelle,” Grieg’s “In the Boat” and Franck’s 
“Evening Bells.’”” Her conception of the modern 
songs was charming and made a deep impression 
on the big audience that encored every group. 
Her accompanist was Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
who is well known as an accompanist par ex- 
cellence. 

eee 

All schools are busy with recitals of graduation. 
Many interesting one are being produced by stu- 
dents of Wesleyan Conservatory, at University 
place; Cotner University School of Music, Beth- 
any; Union College, College View, and the Uni- 
versity School of Music. Private teachers report 
splendid efforts by their students and some very 
good concerts have been given. 

> © & 

Marie Grauer, student with Louise Zumwinkel, 
was heard in her under graduate recital at Temple 
Theatre. Her beautiful touch was a delight and 
she plays with commendable enthusiasm. The 
Weber “Concertstiick,” with Miss Zumwinkel at 
the second piano, was most interesting. 

©O® 

Grace Morley gave a joint vocal and violin grad- 
uation recital at the Temple Theatre that brought 
out her varied talents in a marked degree. Miss 
Morley has studied violin several years with Carl 
Steckelberg, of the University School of Music. 
Much was expected of her—and none were disap- 
pointed. This exceedingly gifted young lady 
singer and violinist gave a varied program before 
a most enthusiastic audience. The beautiful work 
done by the accompanist, Frances Morley, is worthy 
of special mention, 

Exvizasetu Eastwoop Luce. 


SITES: 


San Diego. 
San Diego, Cal., May 22, 191s. 

Much interest is being shown in the forthcoming 
production of a new light opera to be given at 
the Isis Theatre, June 4 and 5, and which is the 
work of Clarence Bowers, one of the leading mu 
sicians of the city, and of Dr. Daniel Whedon, a 
well known writer on musical subjects. The name 
of the opera is “The Mendicant,” and the rehear 
sals promise a very interesting event 

° * . 

A very successful program was given at the San 
Diego Club by twe pupils of Florence Schinkel 
Gray and Loleta Levete Rowan, two of the earliest 
and best known teachers in this city. 

* . . 

The pupils, Mrs. Herbert W. Sharman, pianist, 
and Mrs. Courteney A. Minty, contralto, gave a 
program which was highly enjoyed, this being a 
model recital, both ladies winning many friends 
through their splendid musical understanding and 
technical ability. 


Later San Diego News. 


San Diego, Cal., May 28, tors. 

A number of musicians and others interested in 
music were present Wednesday evening as guests 
of S, Camillo Engel, the well known writer, com- 
poser and voice teacher, to meet Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, and Ethelynde Smith, soprano, old 
friends of Mr. Engel’s. They are busy in Cali- 
fornia attending Expositions and also filling en- 
gagements. The first unexpected pleasure was 
Cecil Fanning consenting to sing. The audience, 
composed of men and women who have lived, 
studied and taught in Europe, was tremendously 
impressed with the Fanning vocal organ and the 
mature nature of his art. He combines in him- 
self all the happy requisites for a singer of the 
highest rank, and he has worked, His diction in 
German, French and English is at all times ele 
gant and distinguished, and in presenting one of 
his own poems set to music revealed himself a 
good reader and subtle poet. Two of Camillo 
Engel’s pupils sang under what might be called 
difficult circumstances, but both young ladies were 
fully prepared and able to hold their own, winning 
considerable applause. Ethelynde Smith then sang 
a few charming numbers, revealing with fine taste 
a large, well placed voice of penetrative quality, 
verging into the dramatic soprano She radiates 
health and agreeable vigor and makes a charming 
appearance. Gertrude Gilbert has secured both 
singers for the California-Panama Exposition in 
this city. Among the guests was Dr. H. J. Stew- 
art, the official organist at the Exposition, who told 
his latest experience at showing the Spreckels 
open-air organ to some visitors from the country. 
He explained the details of this wonderful instru- 
ment very carefully and congratulated himself that 
he had made a good job of it. The lady and 
gentleman from —— [the doctor says you can 
fill this in yourself] thanked him for all his 
trouble and departed. Quite suddenly the man 
returned. “Doctor,” he asked, “I forgot to ask 
you, when you make the music, do you use a dise 


or a paper roll?” Tywpatt Gray. 


TKaieees City. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 2, 1915. 

The season of pupils’ coming out recitals has 
arrived and, judging by the unusual number al- 
ready given and announced, this has been a good 
teaching year in this locality 

> @6¢ 

Virgil Garnett Thomson gave his first public 
recital in the Studio Building, May 22. He has 
been known about town a number of years as a 
gifted boy. His choice of program indicated a 
high order of talent. Robert L. Murray sang a 
group of tenor songs with good taste. 

e@¢-« 

Fay Ingram, soprano, pupil of Edna Forsythe, 
gave a song recital in Drexel Hall, Friday even- 
ing, May 21. She pleased a large and enthusi- 
astic audience by her splendid gifts in voice and 
interpretation. She sang with authority the “Vissi 
d’Arte,’ "from “La Tosca,” and “Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise.” Miss Forsythe accompanied the 
program and gave evidence of being an excep- 
tionally good pianist as well as teacher of voice, 

> & & 

Solon Robinson, pianist, who made his profes- 
sional debut last year, gave his second recital 
Tuesday evening, May 18, at Morton's. He is a 
pupil of Mrs. Carl Busch and reflects in his splen- 
did playing the expression of one of the best 
equipped teachers in the Southwest. His program 
was long and exacting, but he gave it with a tech- 
nical brilliancy and authority of interpretation that 
completely won the large audience on a hot, sultry 
summer night. Maude Russell Macdonald, soprano, 
sang three modern songs with good taste. Charles 
H. Cease sang finely three Schumann songs. Rarely 
is such good German heard in song either among 
professional singers or teachers 


> ® ¢ 
Mrs. J. W. Shumway presented a talented pupil, 
Marian Lisk, mezzo-soprano, in recital on Thurs 
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at Immanuel Church. A diffi- 


day evening, May 20, 


cult program, including “‘Le parlate d’amour,” from 
‘Faust’; “Ave Maria,” from “Otello,” and “My 
Heart at Thy Dear Voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” was given in good style. Geraldine Shep- 
rd assisted in three piano solos, preludium and 
“Witches’ Dance” by MacDowell and “Spanish Ca- 
price” by Moszkowski, to the delight of everyone, 
« * . 

Ethel Lies, of Everest, Kan., who has been study- 
ng piano here with Anna St. John, gave a delight- 
ful program in the Studio Building. She played 
with freedom and ease and reflects much credit 
upon her teacher in a long list of good things 
might be mentioned especially the Liszt twelfth 
rhapsody, “Dedication” by Schumann-Liszt and the 
Schubert impromptu in B flat. 

> 6 


Charles H, Cease, baritone and director of the 
choir in Linwood Presbyterian Church, presented 
enjoyable recital at the Parish 


his pupils in ar 


t 1 
House, Wednesday afternoon, May 19. A long 


prograr of interesting songs was given in a sat 
isfying way No pupil seemed inclined to show 
how loud she could sing, but rather how intelli 
gently, which certainly places Mr. Cease among 
the few leading voice teachers here. 

*@¢@6 


The Kansas City Association of Music Teachers 


is busy sending out letters to the newspapers and 
having its members visit those in authority in the 
interest of credits in the public schools for applied 
music Geneve Licu TEN WALTER. 


Wichita. 


Wichita, Kan., May 25, 1915. 


The regular annual announcements apropos 
graduating exercises are at hand, and both the 
Wichita College of Music and Power-Meyer Con- 
servatory have a large list of students completing 
courses This winds up the formal music season, 
one replete with noted artists, good symphony or- 
chestra programs, and a final May festival and 


contest second to none in this part of the West, 


at least 
> @®«¢ 


At the Power-Meyer institution the following 
announcements are posted: Mrs. Lester Heckard, 
certificate recital in voice, May 26, at the high 
school auditorium, assisted by Hope Hardie, vio- 
linist; Mrs. J. W. Swain and Goldie Fahs, a 
teacher's diploma piano recital, June 2; Pansy 
McIntire and Clara Fay, a diploma recital, June 7; 
Dorothy Haynes will give an artist diploma re- 
cital June 3; Alma Fleming and Ruth King, a 


certificate 


ternoon at 4 o'clock; 


teache ~ 


recital in piano, Wednesday 
Myrtle Schwartz and Grace 


Maple, a certificate piano recital, June 8; Dorothy 
Owens, an artist certificate recital in voice, June 8; 
Misses Owens and Alice Buckner, pianist, with 
Henry Leben, violinist, an artist certificate recital, 
June io, at 4 o’clock; Hazel Harlow, of Kingman, 
in artist diploma piano recital, June 10, at 8 
‘clock; Mary Bruce, certificate recital in piano, 
June 9; Agnes Cadwell, piano certificate recital, 
June tt Che junior term end recital will be given 


m the afternoon of June 14; the senior recital in 
the evening 
Mrs. Owens’ class in voice gives a program, June 
t; Minnie Turner, of Frederick, Kan., a voice re- 
tal, May 31, and Reno B, Myers’ piano class, a 


rogram, May 20. Mrs. Owens’ pupils will give 


he cantata, “King Rene’s Daughter,” by Smart, 
at Trinity tonight, May 25 This school has re- 
cently moved to Third and Lawrence avenues, and 
he majority of the recitals will take place there. 
®*®¢ 

The examination for high school credits were 
veld this week This examination was drawn up 
yy the members of the local board of musicians, 


omposed of Rafael Navas, chairman; Frank A. 


Power, Jetta Campbell-Stanley, Ralph Brokaw, 
Lucius Ades, Jessie Clark and Beatrice Marsh, and 
was in accordance with the credit scheme mapped 
it by these local musicians a year ago. The 
redit system has worked out well here and a total 
of 140 pupils in the high school have worked this 
year for the one-half point allowed for “outside” 


music study Local teachers are accredited by the 


cal committee on application with satisfactory cre 


lentials te the general committee. Besides the one- 
ialf point for outside work, the high school 
teaches harmony and musical appreciation, and al- 
lows another one-half point for that work. It is 
herewith evidenced the importance Wichita is plac- 
ing on musical culture 
oo 
On May 28, the high school chorus will give 
The Rose Maiden,’’ under Jessie Clark’s direc- 
The high school orchestra will play the ac- 








Gustaf Holmquist 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
f Management : Alma Voedisch 
3941 Rokeby Street. Chicago, Iil. 





companiments, and Mary Somerville, Pauline Wal- 
lenstein, Harold Blake and Lawrence Lewis will 
be the soloists. The concert will be free. 
eee 

The musical program of the Hypatia Club proved 
interesting this week. Grady Cox played the first 
movement of “Carnival Scenes,’ by Schumann, 
and “Rondo Brillante” of Weber; Patti Rude gave 
a group of songs: “Jean,” by Burleigh; “My Dear 
Heart,” by Sanderson, and “The Camel and the 
Butterfly,” by Norton. 

oe 

The ninth annual commencement program will be 
held June 14 and invitations have been issued. 
This school graduates seventeen in the different de- 
partments. Nine special graduate recitals will be 
held in Philharmony Hall, the main recital hall of 
the school, the first taking place June 1. The fol- 
lowing will receive certificates and diplomas: Mil- 
dred Brown, Lucia Schmiehausen, Pearl Hussey- 
Flanagan, Elizabeth Hesse, Sister Mary Edith, 
Pearl Squire, Vella Niederhauser, Gladys Smedley, 
Christine Crans, Maude Hand, Gladys Wood, 
Pauline Davis, Bernice McGee, Lillian Mollhagen, 
Fay Wilson, Leonard Davis and Francis Brown. 


oo 

Ralph Brokaw, violinist, and Florence Young- 
Brokaw, pianist, have resigned from the Power- 
Meyer Conservatory and will open the Brokaw 
Studios in the Winne Building at the expiration of 
this school year, June 15. Both have taught in 
Wichita for the past six years, have a large clien- 
tele and will maintain their own private school 
hereafter, They were with Fairmount College four 
years before going with the Power-Meyer School. 


eee 
Inez Dodds-Barbour presents her senior pupils in 
voice recital, May 25, at the Y. W. C. A. parlors, 
oe 
The Musicians’ Club meets Thursday evening at 
the High School Auditorium. Jetta Campbell- 
Stanley, Mrs. Charles Davis Carter and Harry 
Evans will contribute vocal numbers. 
Ratpu Brokaw. 


Later Minneapolis News. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 4, 1915. 

It was the very pleasant duty of the Musica 
Courier correspondent to attend the last concert 
given by the University (of Minnesota) Symphony 
Orchestra, with Donald Ferguson, conductor, in the 
Chapel, May 27, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Thirty young men are rehearsing weekly (credits 
are given them for this work—most of them are 
taking the music course—but those who are not, 
get the credits, just the same). The program was 
well arranged and was given with a spirit and a 
zest that one expects from the young student. 
Lasting a little over an hour, the numbers were the 
overture “Rosamunde,” by Schubert, and the “Bal- 
let Music” from Rosamunde, the Mozart G minor 
symphony and the first movement from the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. The director, Mr. Fer- 
guson, entered into the spirit of all these num- 
bers, and his players did the same, the result being 
most gratifying. A good smooth tone was pro- 
duced and though sometimes a little out of tune, 
an unusually effective performance was given. 
Great credit is due the efficient horn and clarinet 
players, Herbert Hendrix and Henry Spencer. By 
the time these young men have finished the music 
course at the university, they will be ready to go 
into the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Floyd 
Lyle, pupil of Karl Scheurer, the violin teacher at 
the university and leading viola with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, played the solo in the 
Mendelssohn concerto. He has a good tone, ample 
technic and gave a satisfactory rendition of this 
difficult movement. The writer regretted that he 
played with his music, until it was learned that he 
is private secretary to George Vincent, president 
of the university, and then I realized what vast 
amount of work this ambitious young man is do- 
ing. The cadenza was well played. 


Northwestern’ Conservatory Notes. 


A large audience attended both performances of 
the two plays given at the Woman’s Club by the 
Dramatic Art Department, “Sunset,” by Jerome, 
and “The Cricket on the Hearth,” by Dickens. 
These were the last of a series of plays given by 
the Northwestern Repertory Players, this year. 

The commencement recitals of the past week 
were: Piano recital by Elmer Anderson, pupil of 
Karen Westvig, assisted by Carl Nelson, reader, 
pupil of John Seaman Garns, Monday evening; 
piano recital by Otto Froehlich, pupil of Miss West- 
vig, assisted by Minerva Burwell, reader, pupil of 
John Seaman Garns, Tuesday evening; piano re- 
cital by Harriet Gongle, pupil of Franklin Krieger, 
assisted by the Conservatory Trio, Thursday even- 
ing; theory program by pupils of Margaret Daugh- 
erty, Saturday morning. 

The recitals for the coming week will be: Piano 
recital by Ruby Bliven, Norma Peterson and Marie 
Burdick, pupils of Karen Westvig, assisted by Ade- 
line Ostrem, soprano, pupil of Elizabeth Brown- 
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Court Studio, Wheeling, W. Va., or care Musical Courier 
Available for Chautauqua Engagements 


RANGE OF VOICE 
3 OCTAVES 








Hawkins, Tuesday morning; piano recital by Elean- 
or Froberg, pupil of David Patterson, assisted by 
Alma Johnson, soprano, pupil of Anne Hughes, 
Tuesday at four o’clock; art exhibit in art rooms 
from two to five o’clock; expression recital by 
Earl van Dusen, pupil of John Seaman Garns, as- 
sisted by Otto Froehlich, pupil of Karen Westvig, 
Tuesday evening; piano recital by Rose Ritchel, 
Clarissa Tollefson and Violet Kullberg, pupils of 
Karen Westvig, assisted by Etna Barr, pupil of 
Mr. Garns, and Adeline Ritchel, pupil of Miss 
Westvig, Wednesday morning; voice recital by 
Alma Johnson, pupil of Anne Hughes, assisted by 
Vernon Williams, pupil of Franklin Krieger, and 
Joyce Dorsey, pupil of Margaret Daugherty, Wed- 
nesday at three o’clock; piano recital by Vienna 
Larson, pupil of Karen Westvig, assisted by Mabel 
Bacon, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Hawkins; voice re- 
cital by pupils of Robert Fullerton, head of the 
voice department, Wednesday evening; piano re- 
cital by Louise Bayha, pupil of Margaret Daugher- 
ty, assisted by Margaret Zeney, soprano, pupil 
of Anne Hughes, Thursday evening; piano recital 
by Leila Morris, pupil of Karen Westvig, assisted 
by Effie Nordgarden, graduate of the expression 
department, Friday at four o’clock; piano recital 
by Reba Newcomb, pupil of David Patterson, as- 
sisted by Blanche MacNees, pupil of Mr. Fullerton, 
Friday evening; expression recital by pupils of 
Mr. Garns, assisted by Genevieve McLaughlin, 
pupil of Ethel Alexander, Saturday at eleven 
o'clock; piano recital by Adeline Ritchel, pupil 
of Karen Westvig, assisted by Florence Phillips, 
pupil of Mr. Fullerton, Saturday at three o'clock; 
piano recital by Frances Frankson, pupil of Ethel 
Alexander, assisted by Virginia Owens, pupil of 
Miss Alexander, and Ruth Knatvold, pupil of Mr. 
Fullerton, Saturday at four o’clock; piano recital 
by Roy Schwieger, pupil of Franklin Krieger, as- 
sisted by Harriet Gongle, also a pupil of Mr. Krie- 
ger, Saturday evening. 

The production of the “Pied Piper” being 
coached by Mrs. Garns of the expression depart- 
ment, will be given on the lawn at Stanley Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon, June 2, On Thursday even- 
ing, pupils of Stanley Hall and the Conservatory 
will give the cantata “Proserpina” in the assembly 
room at Stanley, Blanche MacNees singing the 
title role, 

The conservatory extension department reports 
the following: Earl van Dusen, pupil of Mr. Garns, 
read at the Vanderburgh Presbyterian Church, 
May 14, and at the Hawthorne School, May 27. 
Carl Nelson, also a pupil of Mr. Garns, read sev- 
eral times during the past week in this city and 
St. Paul. Florence Phillips, pupil of Mr. Fuller- 
ton, sang at the Hawthorne School, accompanied 
by John Beck, who gave a group of piano solos. 
On the 14th Mr. Beck played at the home of Mrs. 
D. Hamilton McMillan. Louise Bayha, pupil of 
Margaret Daugherty, assisted on a program given 
at the Fremont Congregational Church on Monday 
evening, playing MacDowell and Schubert numbers. 
Reba Newcomb, pupil of David Patterson, played a 
group of piano solos at an informal affair given 
at the home of Mrs. W. A. Koons, for a bride. 
Ethel Alexander, of the piano department, played 
at the United Bretheren Church. Lilly Kingstedt, 
pupil of Miss Alexander, acted as accompanist for 
Frank Finsterbach, who sang at a musicale at the 
Logan Park Field House, on Tuesday evening. 

Elmer Anderson, advanced pupil of Miss West- 
vig, left the city Tuesday evening for a trip to 
California. While in San Francisco Mr, Ander- 
son will accompany the Norwegian Choral Club in 
their concert work. 

Blanche MacNees, of the voice department, has 
been spending a month at her home in Willmar, 
Minn., where she gave a number of concerts, 

The Stanley Trio will sing the new college song 
composed by David Patterson and dedicated to the 
college girls of 1915, on College Day, June 3, 
when Dr. Vincent will address the students of 
Stanley Hall and Stanley College. The words of 
the song were written by Estelle Holbrook, dean 
of the conservatory. Rutn ANDERSON. 





San Antonio. 


San Antonio, Texas, June 1 1915. 

Miss Courtney Giffen, coloratura soprano, pupil 
of Mme. D’Acugna, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, appeared in recital here, Tuesday, May 
25, in the Gunter Ball Room. Miss Giffen’s 
voice is one of great beauty. Especially notice- 
able was the ease with which she sang the difficult 
passages. Every note was just as clear as if it 
had been sustained instead of being in a run. She 
especially pleased in the “Shadow Song,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” and in the “Cavatina,” 
from Bellini’s “Somnambula.” 

Marguerite Guinn, violinist, gave a number 
which was so pleasing that she was obliged to give 
an encore, Maestro D’Acugna, besides playing 
Miss Giffen’s accompaniments, gave a piano num- 
ber, which was enthusiastically received. 


oo 


John M. Steinfeldt, artist-teacher of San An- 
tonio, presented a few of his advanced pupils in 
recital last Monday evening. 


oo 


The Tuesday Musical Club gave its annual organ 
recital, Thursday, May 27, the event closing the 
club’s musical season. The following members of 
the club appeared on the very interesting program, 
of which Rose Osmon was the head: Mrs. Ed. 
Sachs, Ruth Bingaman, Rose Osmon, Marguerite 


Guinn, Mrs. G, E. Gwinn, Frederick King, Mrs. 
E. Staffel, Mrs. Seebe-Fowler, Mrs. Fred. Jones, 
Mildred Morris, Leonora Smith, Winnie Converse, 
Hazel Cain, Corinne Worden, and the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Auxiliary Chorus gave a number, with Mrs, 
James Chalkley and Mme. D’Acugna as soloists. 
Maestro D’Acugna was the director, 


ooo 


Mary Patton presented her pupils in recital 
Monday evening, at the Mayor Temple of Music. 


©Oo 


Cara Franklin presented her pupils in recital, 
Saturday, May 22, at St. Mark’s Parish House, 
assisted by Frank Haines and Sarah Karcher, vio- 
linists. Helen Bates won the Hertzberg medal, for 
what she had accomplished in the course of the 
year. Mrs, STANLEY WINTERS. 





Where Are the English Bands? 


[From London Music.] 

“Is enough use being made of music in con- 
nection with recruiting?” asks a contemporary. 
Even in normal times one has only to observe the 
faces and the enthusiasm of the crowds marching 
beside a military band to realize what the effect 
would be today. Even a march by Dr. Barnado’s 
boys’ band down Whitehall was followed by hun- 
dreds of young men, many suitable for recruits, 
There must be many military bands still in this 
country, and we suggest that they should be em- 
ployed like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, to lead 
their willing victims to the refruiting office. The 
selection of the most effective tunes is worth con- 
sidering, but there are plenty. “Auld Lang Syne” 
and the “‘Marseillaise” have both proved Very ef- 
fective. The “British Grenadiers” is a bit stac- 
cato—but this may be balanced by the more solemn 
strains of music such as “O God Our Help in 
Ages Past” and in Wales, “Land of Our Fathers” 
or “Men of Harlech.” 

Another correspondent also writes: “It has been 
my privilege on several occasions to see bodies of 
our gallant recruits marching through the streets 
of London, and I have felt surprise that not any 
bands are provided to cheer them. Surely instru- 
mental music would tend to stimulate recruiting 
generally. I would also suggest that the or- 
chestras of all our theatres should give nightly 
a performance of the National Anthems of our 
Allies. In another column reference is made to 
the use by the Russian armies of the military 
band, while a report states that the Germans are 
using bands to encourage their soldiers, England, 
just now, is taking matters in such dead earnest 
and with such a grim determination that aids of 
this description are not counted upon. One must 
not imagine, we suppose, that the whereabouts of 
English military bands is one of the secrets kept 
from us by the censor?” 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Organ, two manuals, 12 
stops, 5 couplers with electric motor, all 
in good condition. Original cost $900; 
will sell for $500. Apply “M. W.,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 








TO LET 


WILL SUB-LET STUDIO—136 Carnegie 
Hall, October 1, furnished, newly deco- 
rated, windows overlooking Hudson 
River, hot and cold water; Rental $550. 
Address “L. H.,” care Mustcat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








WANTED 


AN ENGLISHMAN with much experi- 
ence as Organist and Choirmaster in 
London and now holding one of the im- 
portant positions in this Country, is de- 
sirous of supplying in a church in New 
York City, Boston or Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the Summer months. Application 
should be sent to “M. R. E.,” care Musi- 
CAL CourIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 








CELLO WANTED, will pay well for. 


the best genuine instrument. Address 


“H. E.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth. 


Ave., New York. 





OPERA AND CONCERT SOPRANO, 
American, has sung abroad, will accept 
good position as vocal teacher in school 
or college for summer. Can begin at 
once. Address “Prima Donna,” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 











“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pagne 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


|MANUFACTURERS' 
142 W. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 





NORTHWEST} 2N CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, A:.T AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most progrennee Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest, 





MARGARET KEYES CONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 











34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. 


Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
































Studios, 51 West 76th St., 

Pei Granberry Piano School 

OTTO POLEMANN GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
IRECTO rtistic Piano Playing 
Trenton Music vein al ae Male Chorus ons Tue FaELTEN SystEM—— 
Director of Voice Bept., New Jersey State Normal Schools BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 
VIOLINIST “« 

WICHITA - - KANSAS 
D 
8 NORTH sor ALEXANDER 
o Management: SOPRANO 
n Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg., nen Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
= Western Representative Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 
Carnegie Hall, New York 








WY. n £ & So n y Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Faotory and Ottiows, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Owu building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn- Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. P 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and zsthetics. 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


BASSO 


Telephone 2023 Bryant 














DR. ROENTSCH 











FREDERIC 











ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street 33 New York 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL firerst:thicare 


Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 


capacity 700, Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van Hepes: the Suse ng 


Buren Street, Chicago, (In Summy’s Music Store). Tele- ing Albert, Ysaye, Ansor, 

" ge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
phone Wabash 8740. Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 


F Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 

L Nikisch, 

4 Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
CONTRALTO 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 











E 
r Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
E Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 











B 

E 

z BUR 4 ON Tenor AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 

ry Artists know the 

R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera | rarity of violins whose 

Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. | tones are ‘‘sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
} in altissimo. You 


HENRY GORDON 


THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR 
THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
~ Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Building 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 
ties are distinguished in 
power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy. pertection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow- pressure 
from real pianissimo to 


fortissimo. If you do not 

ossess such a violin, you 

formerly Milan, London, New York al be interested in a 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION booklet—‘‘An Artist’s 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Touch’’ — which I will 


gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 


Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
Physical Development. 

Injured voices restored, cause demonstrated, 
defects remedied. 





THE BEAUFORT 
| VI 140 West s7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








& SOPRANO 
I Address: 

Bb 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4789 Sonuyler 

a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 
BE Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, oronte; 
oO Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
R Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
G 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

E Met. Opera House Building PeciaAL Operatic TRAINING (incLUDING Action) 





METRUPGLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL Bag ne 
1 West 34th Street - New York 


' MIUR 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Pa LSC Eee Cavey, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hern, Aucust Fra®Mcxe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, o—_ I ying, vocal a ite reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced R CATALO 
professors. Tanne $10 UP PER QUARTER 








Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 

Catalogue and circulars mailed on request, 

Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


























Violins sent to resp 

ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 
MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


HUBBARD orera TaLks 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand Opera 
All the Music. All the Drama 


By HAVRAH HUBBARD and WELLS WESTON 


LAURA D. PELHAM GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1854 Tribune Building 1451 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


 ZAY RECTOR 


BEVitTT 





Reindahl Grand Model, $250 








NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Pacific Coast Representative of 
the Dunning System 
3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 








= AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. - srgazataicy D.D., President 


212 West 59th Street - New York City 


Special Summer Session Jane 21st to July 30th 


Unusual advantage tor teachers 
30th Season begins September 29th 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





Send for circulars and catalogue 





















MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
‘St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 pole se 


Riker Avenue 


HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 

Warereoms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 
Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg. and 
HKoeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


@ @ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 





















JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


: Manufactured by : 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 























The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 











It is built to satisfy the most 
I 4 y/ cultivated tastes : : : : : : 
=, 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 











The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
ae ae ee tee oe ee es ee 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 











& 


ay, 





is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 





























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 









